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A Constructive Program for Moral and Civic 


Habit-Formation 
STEPHEN G. RICH, ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 


muMICNMNS FT) years since the World War have seen an 
increasing realization on the part of the public 
. and educators alike of the need for moral and 
civic education. The events of the time, ranging 
ine from the revival of feuds in the Cumberlands 
to the apathy of voters and the scandals of 
Teapot Dome, from the crime of the miseducated 
* Loeb to the persecution of the liberal-minded 
in labor matters, from the rise of the cigarette-smoking flap- 
per to the introduction of religious sectarianism into our poli- 
tics,—these and a host of other events have given some of 
the more serious of the educational workers serious cause to 
think, serious cause to devise some means of meeting at least 
a few of these problems. 

The writer of this is fully in agreement with the more rea- 
sonable of the lamentators, despite his belief that we are 
little worse off than we were one or two decades ago. We 
have become conscious of the evils that existed all along, but 
that were less conspicuous before we attained national con- 
sciousness in the World War. That is, the jeremiads are in 
the main justified, but they are not really lamentations for 
new conditions, but realizations of older conditions which we 
did not recognize (publicly at least) in former times. Feud- 
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ists fought in Mingo in 1900 as in 1921; Teapot Dome is no 
worse than what Steffens found in 1903 in a great city “cor- 
rupt and contented”; we had an avowedly sectarian political 
movement in the Bay State in the 90’s; and so it goes through 
the list. 

Each and every partisan, sectarian, and faddist has his 
own pet panacea for one or all of the evils. Nearly all of them 
call for the use of the schools as the means for getting at the 
young people and inoculating them—rather dosing them to 
the limit of capacity and beyond it—with their own panacea. 
As an education worker, as a teacher, the writer wants to 
place on record as vigorous an objection as possible to all this. 
It is the business of the teaching profession to find out what 
‘the real and urgent needs are for each locality and to change 
their educational procedure so as to educate, instruct, train, 
and mold the pupils into the socially necessary actions and 
attitudes. | It is for the teachers to decide whether the greater 
evil in the town of “Vinegar Rock” is lawlessness or late 
hours; whether “Little Whittle” needs its children made more 
strong against civic corruption or against immorality, or 
against both; whether there is need in “Old Dorp” for bring- 
ing up the pupils to despise religious prejudices, etc., etc. 

One fundamental item in the situation needs to be consid- 
ered in each and every case. |/That item is the decay of the 
old agencies of social and civic and moral training. In the 
complex America of this century, an ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the children are not subjected to the family training 
that was possible when we were a people living on farms and 
in small villages./ The teachers need to recognize that they 
cannot count on home training at all. In the many cases in 
which it still exists, it will be a welcome and valuable addition 
to their efforts; but it may not be counted on in any com- 
munity. What are often called “good home conditions” are 
as often as not entirely useless as means of moral and civic 
education. In the writer’s experience, the home which is 
economically in the class of owning a car more expensive than 
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a Ford or a Chevrolet is usually so indulgent a home towards 
the children, that neither before the school age or during the 
school years is there any moral or civic training secured there. 
The “neglected” child of the poorer home appears now to be 
at a decided advantage over the child of the better home in , 
these respects. = 
Despite the increase of Sunday schools, the churches have 
not keep up with the growth of the need for moral training. 
The children increase in numbers more quickly than the Sun- 
day schools. Moreover, a few hours on one day a week are 
no longer, in the absence of the co-operation in the home, 
sufficient to turn the tide in the child’s mind. Despite the 
many improvements in content and teaching in the Sunday 
schools, the substance of their teaching is still too abstract, 
too much concerned with knowing doctrine and knowing the 
canons of right-doing to be effective in producing the doing 
of the acts which are approved as right. There is no evidence 
to show that the church school, with daily moral instruction 
and religious instruetion, is any more effective. ~ 
The problem thus becomes one that must be met by the 
public schools as part of their daily duty. The problem is 
not merely that of having the children know what they should 
do. The problem consists in the need to form in the children 
the habits, attitudes, likes and dislikes, prejudices and points 
of view that will impel them to be civically and morally desir- 
able persons, without needing continual coercion towards that 
end in their adult lives. The lion’s share of the work in 
making this sort of persons is the legitimate duty of the 
public schools; in fact, it is the purpose for which state con- 
stitutions state the public school systems are instituted. 
Certain doubts and misconceptions must be cleared away 
in the preliminary steps of developing a constructive program 
of civic and moral education. The first of these is a contrast 
that is supposed to exist between these two phases of life. 
We are only too apt to think of civic education as merely 
education aimed at understanding or at participation in the 
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political life of the community. Moral education is, in accord- 
ance with this scheme of thinking, conceived of as education 
designed to make the individual know or act upon the accepted 
canons of right“possibly with the additional aspect of the 
enforcement of the religious sanctions for individual right- 
doing. In this day of highly socialized life, in which the hon- 
esty of the man in Brooklyn may affect the health of a child 
in Capetown, in which no individual can live unto himself if 
he would live a civilized life, such conceptions must be dis- 
missed as hopelessly inadequate. Civic activity is more than 
participation in politics: it includes any and all types of activ- 
ity in which the individual affects others around him rather 
than himself primarily. We may therefore speak of “civic 
morality” with propriety. Moral activity, conversely, must 
be thought of as including far more than the restraint of the 
individual to the accepted canons of honesty, sobriety, and 
the like. In these days of prohibition, the drinker is not 
merely a violator of usage or of individual morality, but, 
through his being the end-link in the anti-social and anti- 
civic chain of which the bootlegger is the most prominent unit, 
he is immorally in civic action. Cases might be multiplied, 
but none would make the situation more clear. 

One legitimate doubt, insufficiently met in the current liter- 
ature of moral and civic education, relates to the choice of 
code of moral and civic action to be inculcated. There is, 
unfortunately, comparatively little in common save the actual 
wording, between the many systems of morals which exist in 
practice in modern America. Let us, for example, take the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” Lip-service to this 
precept is found in every moral system; yet the precept means 
different things to different men. To the Puritan element that 
still exists in some localities, it means a very definite prohib- 
ition of any actual appropriation of another’s goods; yet this 
same element rarely considers it as applicable to sharp prac- 
tice whereby low-priced goods are foisted off for high prices. 
The labor-unionist, again, thinks of it as implying a fair day’s 
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wages for a fair day’s work. The wealthy taxpayer considers 
that it applies to the Government mainly, considering high 
taxes as stealing. Another case is the matter of the organ- 
ization of labor-unions and the establishment of the closed 
shop. At one extreme we have Judge Gary, with his antago- 
nism to both of these; he is only the spokesman of an influ- 
ential group. At the other extreme we have the workingmen 
in such places as San Francisco, who consider that it is part 
of the necessary and right ethical training of their children 
to have them favorable towards both unions and the closed 
shop. 

This difficulty must be faced and met.)_ The tentative solu- 
tion used in this article is to choose for each community those 
items that are of most importance for life to the people of 
that community, and, as far as possible, to leave for later 
work such items as represent divergent views of divergent 
sections of the community,/ Mathematically, the solution pro- 
poses to take as material for instruction the Highest Common 
Factor of the various moral and civic codes in actual practice 
in the community. This, of course, is insufficient, and must 
be reinforced by a judgment, based upon a survey of the situ- 
ation by the school people, as to the most definite weaknesses 
or lacks of the community in moral and civic qualities. An 
illustration of this may be had from a New Jersey town, 
reasonably civic and moral, but in which the children, not 
brought up to obey the representatives of the state and city, 
were in danger from constant jay-walking on busy avenues. 
In such a town the problem of safety is not that of control- 
ling the automobiles, but that of forming civic habits in the 
children. 

The last difficulty is found in the question of religious sanc- 
tions and morality. Some educators, and many others, claim 
that there is no morality possible, and no moral teaching pos- 
sible, without the introduction of religious sanctions. This 
implies religious teaching in the schools. The claim is not 
here made that moralty and religion are entirely separated. 
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The facts of history are against such a claim. The claim is 
made however, that in a nation religiously so cosmopolitan as 
America, and in towns and cities religiously so cosmopolitan 
as American towns are, it is the part of wisdom to do what 
one can in moral and civic training in the public schools with- 
out religious aid, leaving to the churches the task of doing 
whatever they can and will to aid, by combined moral-religious 
training. There is, as I hope to show, a vast field in which we 
of the teaching profession can do moral training in the public 
school without need to worry as to whether it is Baptists, 
Catholics, Hebrews, Episcopalians, or Universalists that we 
are teaching; within this vast field we have more to do than 
our time and energy allows. 

At this stage, our positive program of moral and civic 
education has a number of definite points, which may well 
be summarized in order to lay a foundation for its further 
development. The duty of producing in children the greater 
part of the civic and moral actions is increasingly that of the 
public schools; and through the complexity of modern life 
and the decay of home training, this now includes the great 
bulk of moral training. Civic and moral training overlap and 
intermingle very completely. The public schools need to teach 
not “moral ideas,” but to form habits and attitudes of moral 
and civic practices. The items to be taught are found in the 
consensus of the community and the defects of the community; 
the religious aspect of morality is not the work of the public 
schools; but even without it the field is vast. 

With the social analysis thus completed, we may turn to 
the mental and pedagogical analysis that will make our pro- 
gram definitely constructive. It will doubtless surprise and 
displease some to have the mental analysis emphasize habit- 
formation rather than will, independence, originality, and the 
like. Nevertheless, the conscientious observer of our American 
freedom of individual action is likely, in the writer’s opinion, 
to come to the conclusion that we are so “danged independent” 
a people that no amount of supposed subduing of this spirit 
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in the schools is likely to do any noticeable harm to our vo- 
litional natures. One may go further, and say that, by pro- 
viding in the form of socially valid habits and attitudes soci- 
ally desirable forms of outlet for our wills, we are to be freed 
from the wear and tear of deciding in things that do not 
matter: our wills are left at leisure to act in really important 
matters. Some ten years ago the writer noticed some liberal 
friends, who were working heart and soul for certain political 
and economic reforms, wasting energy and volition on the 
side-issue of wearing what they considered “radical” clothing, 
—they would insist upon Windsor ties, soft collars (then not 
the universal fashion that they are today), and loose, artist- 
like clothing. The amount of consideration that these irrele- 
vant trifles got from these liberals might well have gone into 
the good work that they were trying to accomplish. Indeed, 
from listeners at lectures and meetings held by these liberals, 
the writer heard remarks indicating that these minor eccen- 
tricities actually harmed the work; that they distracted atten- 
tion from the message to the bearers; that they prejudiced 
the audience, in part at least, against the reforms advocated. 

It is exactly the same way with the wider question of the 
individualities of the American children of today. A reason- 
able amount of conformity, in matters not involving the per- 
sonalities of the children, will set free their powers for more 
worthy expression. 

The result of this thinking is to suggest that the staple of 
moral and civic education should consist in the forming of the 
desirable habits. The laws according to which habits form 
are no secret; but their application requires more care than 
has thus far been given. Three features stand out as most 
important: (1) Allowing no exception; (2) attentive repe- 
tition; (3) satisfaction from doing the act. The second of 
these receives due consideration in school practice; the first 
and third, owing to certain educational theories, are today 
neglected, especially in moral and civic training. 

If the moral and civic actions are of sufficient value to be 
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taught at all, they are of sufficient value to be taught to the 
point of habit-formation. The importance of allowing no 
exception to the doing of the action in the correct way needs 
great attention, therefore. This, it must be admitted, is quite 
contrary to the general practice of the schools today. Under 
a mistaken idea of kindness to the children, the child is let 
do largely as he pleases. We are so afraid of physical coer- 
cion that in many places it would be quite out of all possi- 
bility to make a child do as wanted; we may request him, 
but he may disobey. Civic action in a school involves, for 
example, keeping to the right in crowded corridors. The ob- 
vious thing to do is to prevent the children from ever walking 
on the left side. The teacher who takes the moral-education 
task seriously might reasonably expect, not to tell the child 
that he is on the wrong side, but to move the child over to 
the proper place. If, as is so often said, communication dur- 
ing an examination is a form of theft, and hence immoral, 
then the child who attempts to speak at that time should 
be stopped—not “called down” or “punished,” but actually 
stopped—let us say by a firm upward pressure on the point 
of the chin, closing the child’s mouth. This does not mean 
that one is to strike the child in the face. The important 
thing is to prevent the wrong action from being done. 

This leads directly into the point of the producing of satis- 
faction from doing the act. The checking of the wrong act 
obviously prevents at one stroke the existence of any satis- 
faction that might come from doing it. 

We have one set of educational theorists, most of whom 
have not taught pupils of less than college grade or super- 
vised such teaching, for many years, who hold the idea that 
unless a child has a favorable attitude to begin with, no habit- 
formation is possible. These theorists of the “Morningside 
Heights” school further would have us believe that if we 
force a child to do an act, we thereby destroy all chance of 
the child’s ever securing a favorable attitude towards the 
act. Now, it would be hard indeed to slap the facts of human 
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nature more directly in the face than to advance such dic- 
trines; yet such are the doctrines that go out among the pro- 
fession from these misleaders. They do not, it is true, word 
them so definitely as the statements just given; but their 
meaning is clear to all who wish to read. 

In entire opposition to this school of theorizers, it is implicd 
in this article that for many—possibly a large majority, cer- 
tainly well towards a half of all pupils—the favorable atti- 
tude is entirely a product of the satisfaction resulting from 
the doing of the act, and only in rare cases or with peculiar 
pupils does the absence or presence of coercion in causing the 
first performances of the action have any appreciable effect 
upon the resulting satisfaction. One may resent bitterly at 
the time being compelled to brush the teeth daily; but once 
the habit is formed, the satisfaction from the feeling of clean- 
liness in the mouth will keep the habit in action, even though 
memories of coercion in learning it intrude now and then. 

The teacher who desires to give moral training will, then, 
pay great attention to the satisfactions which accrue to the 
pupils as the result of his moral or civic actions; he will make 
every effort to add to the general non-conscious satisfactions 
of any act by adding conscious ones; but he will have no 
patience with the child who refuses to do the act because he 
“doesn’t like to,” or any other irrelevant reason. Before the 
act, it may indeed be necessary for the teacher to insist upon 
the power which, as an officer of the state he clearly has, and 
to force the doing of the act. After the act, all the teacher’s 
skills in “sublimating” the act, in making it the core around 
which bonds are formed to pleasant emotions, ideals, etce., 
come into play. 

The present writer maintains that in insisting upon this 
obedience, the teacher is doing a desirable and valuable piece 
of social education,| The teacher in the public school is the 
embodiment of the power and majesty of the state government: 
This function is delegated to special local boards, and in some 
legally, education is not a municipal but a state function. 
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few states these happen to be municipal bodies already exist- 
ing. But education is still a state affair, and the teacher an 
officer of the state. When the teacher in “Little Whittle” 
orders little Johnny to scrape the mud off his feet before 
entering, it is the State of West Virginia, represented by the 
teacher, that so orders him. Surely the process, carried on 
through all the years of school, is likely to make most of the 
children civic-minded to at least the extent that they are con- 
scious of the State government as vitally affecting their lives. 
Our well-known civic indifference is here attacked at a stra- 
tegic point.* 

Thus far the teacher has been the person upon whose 
shoulders has been placed the major part of the responsibility 
for the program of civic education. The principal, the super- 
intendent, the supervisors, and the board of education have 
an equally important part to play. This arises from the fact 
that not all children and not all parents will take kindly to 
the positive teaching of moral and civic habits. In some 
communities, where the educational doctrinaires of soft peda- 
gogy have had too long and too favorable a hearing, there 
may be a number of cases in which objections will be raised. 
It is the business of principal, supervisor, superintendent and 
board to stand as a firm and non-transmitting buffer between 
the teachers doing civic and moral training and the pressure 
that would destroy this training. 

This is to be done by a policy of 100 per cent loyalty to the 
teachers. Such a policy involves primarily refusing at any 
time to overrule even an unwise act of a teacher who is try- 
ing to form the moral and civic habits. After all, this type 
of relation between superior officer and teacher ought not to 
be considered a far-off ideal; it is rather the relation that 
is demanded on many other accounts if education is to be a 
genuine profession. We hear often how teachers should be 


*See article, “State Systems of Education,’’ by Dr. Thomas L. Finegan 
(ate State Superintendent of Education, Pennsylvania), in the Encyclopedia 
Americana. 
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loyal to their superior officers; it is time that we recognized 
a loyalty in the other direction as a necessity for civic and 
moral training. 

But there is a farther and positive side to the aid that may 
be given the teacher by the principal and others in authority. 
This positive aid may first of all be given by the use of the 
modern classification of pupils according to learning-ability. 
It is outside the province of this article to discuss the use 
of mental tests as a means to this end; let it be said that 
both the writer’s experience and study of other workers’ re- 
sults have shown the efficiency of the method. The pupils 
who resist positive civic and moral training are, in the writ- 
er’s experience, in three out of four cases, those pupils who 
are intellectually misplaced: boys in the eighth grade with 
tenth grade ability, and hence plenty of chance to loaf; pupils 
in the seventh grade with fifth grade ability and not able 
to understand the work of the grade; and the like. The 
proper classification of the pupils is an aid to the teacher 
who takes seriously the task of moral and civic habit-for- 
mation. 

The positive aid that the principal and others may give is 
further increased by impartiality. Lament it as we may, the 
fact remains that even in the upper grades the athlete is 
allowed a certain amount of greater laxness than is permitted 
to others; the daughter or son of the prominent local mer- 
chant, politician or office-holder is excused where others are 
punished or coerced; the son or daughter or nephew or niece 
of the member of the school board expects and gets greater 
consideration than others in many schools and many systems. 
The principal who will have the courage to resist this and 
insist democratically upon the same standard for all, irre- 
spective of “influence,” will not only render a great aid to 
the teacher in civic habits, but will be doing a bit of civic 
education that is of itself most desirable. 

And, since we live in a coercive world, it is only fair that 
the children should know and be accustomed to that fact while 
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in school. The pains and sorrows of school life, however 
hard, are less hard on the pupils than what they may suffer 
for anti-social conduct when they have grown up. For the 
pupils, few in number, but almost always present in a school, 
who simply refuse to obey the State as embodied in the 
teacher, there is a remedy available: one that the writer has 
seen work effectively. This is the use of the penalties ot 
suspension and expulsion. To be effective, they must be done 
without too much delay, and must be in effect on not more 
than one pupil in two or three hundred at a time. By expul- 
sion is meant, of course, permanent and irrevocable separation 
from the school; not, as in certain Hudson County, N. J., dis- 
tricts, a suspension of two or three days. Moreover, an im- 
portant part of the use of either of these penalties—suspen- 
sion as the usual one, and expulsion for hardened repeaters 
of offenses—consists in forbidding and enforcing the prohi- 
bition of coming onto the school grounds at any time for any 
purpose whatsoever. Whether an announcement to the school 
that a certain pupil has been suspended or expelled, dnd the 
reason for it, should be made, is a question of local policy. 
It corresponds to the publicity that the newspapers give to 
the crimes and punishments among adults; yet it may be 
entirely without educative effect upon the pupils, and hence 
to be omitted. 

Teacher, principal, superintendent, and board alike need, 
in the positive program of civic habit-forming, to treat defi- 
ance as the most serious punishable offense: it corresponds 
to bomb-throwing or treason among adults. 

The writer can imagine many who, as they read all that 
has been said, will wonder what becomes of the civic training 
of pupils co-operating in projects and in games; of the social 
virtues arising from the free mixing of pupils; of the civic 
responsibility generated by pupil self-government. These all 
operate in a different field from the habit-forming procedures 
which have been outlined. They are all valuable for civic 
training; but the authoritarian habit-forming program sup- 
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plements each of these at the point where its weakness is 
greatest. All these “modern” forms of civic and moral train- 
ing are weak in that they require a series of established 
habits and attitudes as guides to the volitional activity of 
the children: the proposed positive program supplies just 
this lack. The purpose of this article is not to urge that 
authoritarian habit-forming supplant these, but that it be 
added to them, in the same schools and on the same pupils, 
within the same school days. 

Thus, in short, the positive program of moral and civic 
training, using the socially approved and socially needful 
habits and attitudes, proceeds to do the work that the home 
has ceased to accomplish. The essential of method is habit- 
formation, relying upon the fact of human nature that an 
action repeatedly done becomes by that very doing not un- 
pleasant, and making strong efforts to allow no exceptions to 
occur to the doing of the right action. In the positive pro- 
gram the teacher, representing the state government directly 
to the child, insists upon his authority exactly as might the 
governor of the state. To bring home further the social situ- 
ation, some approximation to the coercive power which the 
government has, is applied to defiant resisters. All this is 
not to be isolated, but is to be as basis for other forms of 
civic and moral training that require the habits formed by 
the positive program for their success. 


Song. 
Around the next corner joy lies; 
Beyond the next mountain dream castles rise ; 
These are yours if you will it so, 
And to the day’s task right merrily go. 


Exinor C. Wootson, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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LINDA RIDER, HEAD OF ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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quinn! > N an intelligence test given in 1922 appeared 
E this question: “What relation to literature is 
| Noah Webster?” The relationship is, indeed, a 
close one. If, to one, literature means story, he 
> like the old woman, will not enjoy the dictionary 
because “he will not be able to get the connec- 
: tion.” But, if he accept Dr. Johnson’s descrip- 
tion of literature as something designed to make 
familiar things new and new things familiar, the result will 
be different. If he accepts Carlyle’s definition of literature as 
the thought of thinking souls, he will find its kinship in the 
dictionary. Goethe said he had as many souls as he knew 
languages. True, is it not? How can one come at the soul 
of a people in a translation? So are the souls of words re- 
vealed in their lives set down. As the Realms of Gold were 
filled for Grant Showerman’s delight with the spirits of men, 
so is the dictionary filled for our delight with the spirits of 
words. 

On entering the dictionary we enter the realms of poetry. 
This need not surprise, for poetry is, as someone has said, 
the native language of the savage. Nicknames, folknames, 
slang, all rise from the poetical in man. ’Tis their image- 
making power makes them so. Saxifrage, rock-breaker, was 
so named because it grew in cracks in the rocks. Sarcasm 
is, literally, flesh-tearing. Mignonette means to soothe: so it 
does with its odor and modest loveliness. It has a French 
soul: ette, the sign of smallness, mignon, also small and there- 
fore darling. Is not this the most dearly beloved, as are 
children? 

Cicero is a revered name,—that of a stately Roman 
Senator. But, alas! his name meant chick-pea, and came 
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to him through a pea-shaped wart on the side of his nose. 
Likewise the Fabians, aristocrats of Rome, derive from 
the bean. Of course, the bean was in better estate in those 
days, being used as ballots and as offerings to the gods, and 
not condemned to association with the lowly, despised pig. 
(In the new world, Boston has done much toward its restora- 
tion.) Indians use such names altogether: Chief Eagle- 
Feather, Bending Lily, Pale-face. A nickname is an eek or 
also name, to distinguish one. These words are live words, 
calling forth images. 
Imagery is the distinguishing trait of poetry. When Max 
Eastman defined a poetical person as one who could see the 
figure 6 sit down, he proved that there is poetry in the dic- 
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tionary. The suggestion causes one to see each member of 
the alphabetical family assume an attitude if he has it not. 
Turn to the pages devoted to H. Look hard. Ere long the 
individual folds his arms. In like manner watch T turn into 
a traffic cop, heels together, both hands extended to stop the 
oncoming tide. Or see the wabbly W turn into two lank lazy- 
bones, back to back, shoulders together. The heads will natu- 
rally in such case be negligible. Oh the pin-head, I, will walk 
for you gaily along his page. Or, to end at the beginning, 
turn the pages back to A. / is a maiden bending forward; 
\ is a youth bending forward in the opposite direction; A 
are youth and maiden face to face; instinctively their hands 
are outstretched, and thus they stand A A stands for Amo, 
to love. 

Love extends to words. Here are some I love. You, gentle 
reader, have yours. In the dictionary I have learned their 
past. It is a joy as of hearing of the childhood of a human 
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friend. I love them for sound, for appearance, for content, 
for I know not what: Cedar, cinnamon, frangipane, frankin- 
cense, myrrh, mellow, upland pastures, Gotterdammerung, 
renaissance (I abhor the word renascence), afternoon, Ele- 
campane. 
“God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
As beautiful as words. 


They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings.” 


Said one of the ideal state: “Nirvana. It is such a pretty 
name.” The speaker’s name was Cornelia, a name, says Victor 
Hugo, “‘to conjure with.” 

Romance is here. What a world of it opens to the searcher 
—the Romance of Words, their tale filled with thrilling ad- 
venture. Belladonna is a poison. Whoever has seen Bella- 
donna on the screen knows why the poison is so named. But 
Robert Hichens, when he named his heroine “Beautiful Lady,” 
knew that there had once lived a lovely enchantress by that 
name. The scientific significance of Echo pales before the 
knowledge that once a beautiful nymph loved the youth Nar- 
cissus. But he loved but himself, and she, roaming about the 
hills, pined away until nothing was left of her but her voice. 

The peony is not just a flower. Apollo was once a physician 
on the field of Troy. As such his name was Paeon. Hence- 
forth physicians were called paeoni, and medicinal plants 
paeonae. Apollo was also praised in song, hence called paean. 
So peony is aristocratic and divine. There is likewise a pretty 
story in the Chinese of the scholar who so loved flowers that 
the soul of a peony came to dwell with him until, at the arri- 
val of one who should doubt, she went back to the flowers. 

The hyacinth has a thrilling history. Apollo, the sun-god, 
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loved passionately the youth Hyacinthus. He neglected his 
accustomed pleasures of the lyre and the bow to accompany 
Hyacinthus in his sports, even carrying his nets to the fish- 
ing and leading the dogs to the pursuit of game. As they 
played one day at quoits, Hyacinthus, eager to arrive at his 
turn, ran forward to seize the discus. But Apollo had sent 
it high and far, and as Hyacinthus approached, it bounded 
back to his forehead. Apollo had no power to restore life to 
the beloved youth. In his agony of regret he did what next 
he could, and from the blood that stained the ground a flower 
of lily shape and wonderful Tyrian purple sprang up. Not 
content, the god inscribed its petals with “ai! ai!” the word 
for woe. To this flower he gave the name of Hyacinth and 
the power to recall the youth with ever-returning spring. 

How easy it is to understand the toll the orchid has taken 
when its haunts have been invaded, if one knows that Orchis, 
subject to fits of rage, once attacked a priestess at a feast of 
Bacchus. Torn limb from limb by the assembled guests, he 
was refused restitution by the gods. But they changed him 
to a flower—perhaps the Strange Orchid of H. G. Wells’ 
romance. 

Even cabbage has its romance. Who was it that said that 
garlic is eaten by the romantic races? Lycurgus destroyed 
the vines in the garden of Bacchus. As a punishment he was 
tied to a vine. He wept. From his tears sprang cabbages, 
on whose stalks fairies ride. Nickel was once the Kupfer- 
nickel, copper-demon, of old Germany. How he raged in the 
mountain fastnesses, frightening the folk who dwelt nearby! 
Rum is but a shortened form of Rumbullion, a word of Barba- 
does signifying a great tumult. Pandemonium was a castle 
in Hell. What a tumult, hisses, cries of rage and baffled 
revenge when Satan ascended to Eden with his troop of fallen 
angels! 

One meets with famous and infamous men in the search 
for romance. Everyone enjoys the sandwich. What were a 
picnic without it! Does everyone know that it was the form 
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in which the Earl of Sandwich desired his refection when he 
did not wish to be disturbed at his gaming? A pleasant meet- 
ing, this. Far other the meeting with the ancestor of assassin. 
Meet one Hassan ben Sabbah of Persia, who, in 1090, formed 
an order, the members of which, under the influence of hash- 
ish, held a practice of secret murder that continued a terror 
for two centuries. 

Resemblances oft give rise to words. Ball begins as mean- 
ing smooth as a ball. The Welsh has “bali,” whiteness in a 
horse’s head. Soon thereafter cames balled and then bald, 
to signify destitution of head-covering with the smoothness 
and shine that accompanies it. Or a word may gain usance 
and form through an accompaniment. Mustard got its name 
from must or wine that was used to moisten it. Rather better 
than vinegar, which, by the way, is wine gone sour (aigre). 

One may take a word and journey to far cities. Fustat, 
suburb of Cairo, gives us fustian; Damascus gives us damask; 
Calucit gives us calico. To India we go for the bandana, now 
dyed with prints, but once by the Hindu bandhu, a mode in 
which the cloth was tied to prevent parts from receiving the 
dye. Rhythm takes us to the Greek. How easy for the teacher 
if the learner knows that rhythm, the element in poetry 
that is measured, came from the word meaning to flow! 
Amount takes to the Latin (ad montem, and so upward), 
through the old French (amonter, ascend), and so back to 

‘ngland and America to moneys that we strive to increase 
even to teachers’ salaries and to the H. C. L. 

Some words have traveled far. A parson is one such. Here 
we have the stage ending in what has so often been considered 
its enemy, the church. A person (per-sono, to sound through) 
was a mask. This name was given to an actor (dramatis 
persona) representing a character in a play. This use broad- 
ened until a person meant any representative, and then after 
a while narrowed to the representative of the church in a 
small town. Chaucer has “persoun.” Later, through pronun- 
ciation, it came to be parson. The “sound” is still there— 
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else why the sounding-boards over the pulpits in many a 
church? Matinee has traveled half a day. It began in the 
morning. 

No matter how far some words have traveled, they continue 
to bear opprobrium. The old English cnafe, meaning boy or 
servant, has, through the years, become our knave, and all 
because the boys used to be so rascally. Gareth had more 
trouble than Tennyson makes out, to manage those in Arthur’s 
kitchen. In these days of community service, when the per- 
son who has the most time free from serious pursuits to be 
a good fellow in the largest number of clubs, it is especially 
easy to comprehend the origin of the word idiot. He was 
the Greek idotes, a private person not holding office. Are 
not the newspapers filled with praise for the good fellowship 
of a President? His statesmanship is a minor consideration. 
Do we revere the memory of Theodore Roosevelt because he 
made the United States a world power? Notso. ’Tis because 
he said, Bully! “just as common you know.” 

Of these disreputable words, silly has had an interesting 
trip down the valley of time. The Anglo-Saxon saelig, turned 
into the Middle English, meant good, and therefore happy. 
A good person is usually harmless and innocent. But an inno- 
cent person is helpless. A helpless person is usually consid- 
ered weak or feeble. Such a person is liable to become poor 
and mean. The poor person is humble and simple. Rustics 
are simple people. Since they do not sharpen their wits by 
contact with shrewd people, they become witless or foolish. 
The foolish may be so weak of intellect as to be imbecile. If 
so, he is useless. Of late years the status of silly has looked 
up, and the word means “just without common sense.” The 
poets say “silly sheep,” because they follow the leader, a trait 
not wanting to humans. 

Dunce, of equally disreputable standing, had, however, a 
higher origin, in fact, no less an one than that famous scholar, 
Joannes Duns Scotus. His followers were called Duns men. 
They began to do nothing but split hairs in debate. When 
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learning was revived, those Scotists violently opposed the new 
studies and henceforth a narrow pedant was called a dunce. 
Of course he was so because he was too dull-witted to under- 
stand the new truths: hence, the larger application to one 
inept in book-learning. 

To properly appreciate the dictionary, one should compile 
one. Mark Twain offers abundant material. A class of sen- 
iors in English once began the task with fifty of the most 
characteristically Twainese expressions. Here is much inter- 
esting information. 

April first—The day on which we are reminded of what we 
are the other 364. 

Boggwoggly—Hill. 

Brain—Inspiration tank. 

Cauliflower—A cabbage with a college education. 

Luck—Black cravats were ordered for the Emperor’s lunch- 
eon. Mark Twain attended the lieutenant-general’s dinner 
wearing one. All the rest wore white ones. 

Personage—A person aged enough to have had time to 
become famous. 

Pretty much—May not be elegant English, but it is high 
time it was. There is no elegant word or phrase which means 
just what it means. 

Weather—Same as “whether,” meaning uncertain. 2, Rain 
and sun, wind and clouds, snow, hail, etc., entirely regulated 
by the barometer. 

Switzerland—A large, humpy, solid rock with a thin skin 
of grass stretched over it. 

Any other collected works may yield as rich a reward. How 
pleasing to gather Swinburne’s words that sing their way into 
one’s brain; to compile H. G. Wells’ definitions of greatness 
and other qualities; or to try to define R. L. S.’s “pastures 
of the dusk.” 

The modern dictionary may be traced to the mediaeval 
custom of marginal notes made on manuscripts by scholars. 
Later France and Italy had Academies to limit the bounds 
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of legitimate worddom. England chose a less autocratic way. 
Bailey seemed to satisfy until the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, when the English thought the language could 
no longer be improved. (I wager Pope was at the bottom of 
this.) In the nineteenth century Dean Trench enlarged the 
scope to the inclusion of all classes of words with their his- 
torical record. The good work went on, crossing the Atlantic 
and, in 1909, to all English-speaking nations. 

The brilliant stars in the dictionary firmament, still shin- 
ing, though with lustre a trifle dimmed, are Samuel Johnson, 
Britisher, and Noah Webster, American. Both started life 
as schoolmasters. Johnson’s venture lasted three years; Web- 
ster’s a lifetime. “Johnson,” said Boswell’s father, “kept a 
school and ca’d it an academy.” Garrick used to entertain 
London tables with accounts of this school that had been his 
abode of learning before he, with his master, rode and tied 
to the metropolis. Webster, on the other hand, had a most 
vital influence on the education of America, which in his day 
it sadly needed. It was for the common people that he made 
his Spelling Book and, later, his two dictionaries. 

Johnson was prepared for his work by omnivorous reading, 
extending over his life since his nonage, when he read all 
the books in his father’s bookshop. His dictionary was largely 
literary, and dominated England for more than a century, 
until Dean Trench dared to raise a warning hand against the 
errors contained therein. Webster was prepared for his work 
by years of study in connection with his work as schoolmaster 
and with travel among all classes while he lectured on spelling, 
sneaking into printing presses to ask them to spell as he did, 
while he edited magazines and tried to take a hand in politics. 

Both were men of striking personality. One attracted at- 
tention by his averdupois, the other by his inclination to the 
cadaverous; one rolled as he walked, counting the posts as 
he went along; the other made all haste with short, quick 
steps. One spoke in perfect periods, the other was liable to 
errors in grammar. 
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Each let his personality shine out in his work. Their defi- 
nitions in many cases show not the calm dispassionateness 
of the New International. To Johnson, oats was “a grain that 
in England is commonly fed to horses, but in Scotland sup- 
ports the people.’ Whig was the name of a faction, and 
pension, pay given for no services returned. (It was after 
the dictionary was out that Johnson very gladly accepted a 
pension.) Yet the most impersonal Academy could not sur- 
pass some for truth. “History,” says Johnson, “is a narra- 
tive of facts delivered with dignity.” 

Webster’s bias grew for the most part from his desire to 
uphold America and her ways. That he was a thoroughgoing 
American there is no doubt. If Johnson quoted from English 
authors, Webster emulates his zeal, believing Johnson’s own 
words, “The chief glory of a nation arises from its authors.” 
His definitions have a distinctively partisan flavor: 

Roiling—(Note. This word is as legitimate as any in the 
language.) Tackle—To harness. (A legitimate and common 
use of the word in America.) 

Shaver—A boy or young man. This word is still in common 
use in New England. It must be numbered among our orig- 
inal words. 

Span—aA span of horses consists of two of nearly the same 
color.—The word signifies properly the same as yoke when 
applied to horned cattle—But in America, span always im- 
plies resemblance in color, at least, being an object of ambi- 
tion with gentlemen and with teamsters to unite two horses 
abreast that are alike. 

For the sake of America, Webster made war on Johnson. 
Of course, he had an unfair advantage, in that when his attack 
was made Johnson was no longer able to reply. Like most 
mortals, Webster made some of the mistakes he criticised. 
Yet his criticism was legitimate and timely. Many had cen- 
sured Johnson’s etymological stupidity, but Webster declared 
the mistakes ten times worse than they were thought to be. 
The advantages were all on Webster’s side. Johnson worked 
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but one-fifth as long as did Webster. Johnson cared not for 
etymology, or had he cared he had no models, being left, says 
Macaulay, “to the mercies of Junius and Skinner,” the latter 
of whom had no learning, and the former the mistaken notion 
that all languages hailed from the Greek. Webster had the 
advantage of the research since Johnson’s dictionary appeared. 
It is interesting to note that Horne Took, whose work on 
word derivation Webster used, was a bitter enemy of John- 
son’s. Johnson’s definition of soap illustrates well enough 
the lack of language sense. According to this pompous pedant 
soap was a lixicium of vegetable alkaline and any unctous 
substance. Johnson had, however, taken a humble attitude 
toward his work, which, had it been known to his critic, might 
have softened him. Boswell relates that when a lady of John- 
son’s acquaintance asked him why he defined “pastern” zs 
the “knee” of a horse, he replied, “Ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance.” Did he not define “lexicographer” as a harmless 
drudge? 

It would seem that Webster possessed a different spirit, 
one that enabled him to seek aid in the libraries of the land 
whose dictionary methods he had scorned. He had, indeed, 
small attention from English scholars and publishers. Nor 
did they, at that early day, know his worst offence, namely 
the quoting and ridiculing of Johnson’s definitions in his book 
itself. Nor did he always improve the pomposity by changing 
conciseness to ramblings. 

Johnson and Webster worked alone. Both were indepen- 
dent and courageous in the face of tremendous odds. Johnson 
had most of his money (1500 guineas) advanced before his 
work was finished. Twice during the seven years of its prep- 
aration he was arrested for debt and thrown into spunging 
houses. Before this, too, his wife had died and many of his 
friends had passed. He had been scorned by the rich Earl of 
Chesterfield, on whose patronage he had relied. In the Pre- 
face he described his struggles so pathetically that even Horne 
Took wept. But, because he loved literature and “to prevent 
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the language from coming under the tyranny of time and 
fashion,” he exposed himself “to censure without hope of 
praise,” and toiled incessantly until he was ready to give his 
two folio volumes to the world. One man did what is now 
done by from eight hundred to thirteen hundred readers. 
He worked little on etymology and not too diligently on quo- 
tations, because from his prodigious store he set down the 
words of the authors without having to look them up. But 
he was a student in a time when students were rare, and he 
was working for the literature of the past rather than for 
the man of the future. 

Webster, again, was a trifle better off. He lived for the 
years of preparation on a one-half per cent royalty on his 
Spelling Book. None too great an income, it was yet suffic- 
ient. It was well for him that years before he had begun 
the agitation that led to the adoption of a copyright law,— 
else he would have had to fight the piration of that famous 
work. He had his enemies among English scholars and Amer- 
icans who worshipped England. This is not strange. Did 
he not extol the virtues of Washington in his Spelling Book? 
Those persons who instruct the modern youth to beware the 
modern historian because H. G. Wells called Washington indo- 
lent, are the product of the Washington idolatry of genera- 
tions whose ancestors were affected by the idolatrous school- 
master who taught the Americans how to spell. No wonder 
his enemies gave him the cold shoulder. Was not Johnson 
the Great Cham of Words and Washington a renegade? Yet, 
in spite of the enemies and the close approach of poverty, 
he kept determinedly on to the end. “When I arrived at the 
last word I was seized with a tremor that made it difficult 
to proceed.” A work of supposedly indifferent nature, he had 
poured his life into it. His personality, though eliminated 
from definition, still remains on the title page. 

The Dictionary is certainly a Best Seller. But beware that 
abomination, the pocket edition! Like all short cuts to learn- 
ing, it is advertised far beyond its deserts. It is a dwarfed, 
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id | puny thing, without charm and without grace. It lies worse 
of than statistics. It is a corruptor of youth. A word out of 
is its surroundings is as Emerson’s sparrow: 

yw 


“TI thought the sparrow’s note from Heaven, 
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F Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

“ I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 

| : He sings his song, but it pleases not now, 
" For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
ww He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye.” 

If a youth put his entire faith in the pocket edition, better 
he | were it for him that the New International were hanged about 
his his neck and he drowned in the depths of the sea. 
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yk” By the last pupil leaping down the stair, 
the Late afternoons, when I am left alone 
do- And when I see my desk piled high with care 
: ] . 
ra- Of papers uncorrected, like a stone 
0l- I sink into my chair, a petty throne 
d I would bargain for one shouting youngster’s share 
~ Of light-foot freedom and sun-goldened air 
son And scent of seaweed from the harbor blown. 
fet, | 
rty, The slim-mast whaling ships slip out to sea 
the And white-winged liberty, while I command 
it A blundering, snub-nosed hulk, with ink-smudged sails; 
- Yet, through the fogs of far eternity, 
had I turn the wheel of souls beneath my hand; 
ited I find rich booty on the old sea trails. 
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HERE are those who maintain that America has 

lost her proper sense of orientation in educa- 
tional endeavor. To an impartial onlooker our 
frenzied activities in the production of educa- 
tional theory, with no adequate means for prac- 
tical application, would suggest. fundamental 
disorder and a lack of common unity and pur- 
pose in a national educational program. Pos- 
sibly we are, to some extent, like unto a man digging for 
treasure, who, when he has found it, sells all and buys the 
field, later to learn that it is a fool’s gold that he has pur- 
chased. 

However, there is this one thing that must not be forgot- 
ten: we have made progress. Rural schools and rural life 
have improved; village schools, with their open libraries, have 
become educational centers and the educational endeavor 
from such schools has transformed community life; city high 
schools have taken the place and even transcended the older 
American colleges; great universities are springing up 
through the lavishment of the wealth of philanthropists, mu- 
nicipalities, states,—and there is now rumor of a nationally 
supported university. 

Nevertheless, much of American education is crude, in that 
it stresses facts without any bearing on life as it is lived. 
We are ever learning, yes, ever learning—but we lack insight. 
We have developed from a very simple origin to a most com- 
plex one; yet we are primitive in much that we do because 
we have not made adjustment to twentieth century life. We 
are deficient in human engineering. 
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In the early history of our country adjustment was simple 
and direct. We had only a few occupations and these were 
not highly specialized. Children prepared for life at home 
and attended school for the acquisition of the rudiments of 
learning, a broader formal culture, and for the socializing 
effect that came through a larger group participation. Twen- 
tieth century industrialized life sends the youth out in its 
complex structure without any form of home apprenticeship, 
with merely elementary cultural training in the schools, and 
here is your result: a wasted life that society cannot afford 
to lose. 

There is no wonder the cry goes out: “Back to the good 
old days; re-establish homes; restore the ways of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers.” This has ever been the cry of 
periods of readjustments. Life is a becoming. The backward 
look is impossible. The complexity of twentieth century life 
requires both diversity of gifts and specialized training. We 
need the proper adjustment of both home and school life to 
twentieth century conditions. Modern education is deficient 
in giving our youths sympathetic engineering in the partici- 
pation of modern life. We must settle issues far more reach- 
ing than any other generation has been called upon to do. 
It is just here that we need human engineers who understand 
the science and art of directing the energies and capacities 
of man to the advancement of human well-being. 

Human society belongs to a class of life which, to a large 
extent, determines its own destinies, establishes its own eth- 
ical codes, creates its own religions, and constructs its own 
systems of education. It is the place of the human engineer 
to discover the laws of human nature, and then to engineer 
life in the conservation, creation and perpetuation of human 
values. This the engineer achieves through his knowledge of 
life, human tendencies and institutions as agencies of develop- 
ment and control. 

It would be preposterous for me to maintain that I have 
discovered the secret to twentieth century conditions, or to 
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\ offer a panacea for all human educational inconsistencies in 
American life. I am only the voice of one crying what human 
engineers have felt and more or less perfectly realized. What 
then shall be the objectives of human engineers? 

1. We must strengthen our schools, in order to engineer 
‘our inherited youth into a constructive participation in mod- 
ern life. The work is costly, but it must be done. Money 
wasted on private luxuries must find its way to the school 
funds to be spent for adequate buildings, better equipment, 
and efficient teachers, with the maximum utilization of all 
of these agencies. 

2. A birth certificate law and the enforcement, with a 
cumulative record card containing the family history, various 
aptitudes, activities and achievements of the child, with place- 
ment in the work of life, with a follow-up record as an aid 
to sympathetic engineering in civic life. 

3. Trained medical specialists and nurses must meet every 
child when he first enters school for the purpose of discover- 
ing and correcting all physical defects at the expense of the 
state. 

4. A trained psychologist must work with the child, leading 
him to discover his aptitudes and help him direct them in a 
way to get the maximum results for himself and society. 
This means more than our mere I. Q. psychologists. 

5. School funds must be distributed in such a way as to 
give every child an opportunity at the wealth of the state 
regardless of where he happens to be born. The child born 
at the “forks of the creek” is entitled to the same opportunity 
of developing his aptitudes as the child born in the palace of 
a metropolis. This must be maintained regardless of race, 
social taboo, or religious creed. 

6. Vocational subjects and activities must be given in 
harmonious development with the play instincts of the child, 
with the gradual raising of the same to the work level, in 
order that the child may be progressively developed in har- 
mony with his life work. This should not mean the loss of 
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the cultured element in education, but the strengthening of it. 

7. A more adequate means of enforced attendance with a 
longer age requirement. 

8. The creation and maintenance of more special schools 
for the mentally deficient, with a program of studies and 
activities adapted to train them to take their place in modern 
life and earn a respectable maintenance with a maximum 
degree of happiness. 

9. In addition to our schools for the normal child we must, 
establish and maintain more special schools for the gifted 
children, and offer in the same a saner program for training 
in leadership. 

10. Sane legislation and the enforcement thereof in the 
science of being well-born. 

11. A universal promotion plan by subject, the only limi- 
tation to the child’s progress being his physical and mental 
abilities. 

12. A national department of education with a human 
engineer at its head, holding the official rank and power of a 
cabinet officer. 

13. A system of national subsidy to the weaker and poorer 
states. Our nation can draft the citizenship of any state into 
its service when the situation demands it. Likewise the 
nation’s wealth should be drafted to make efficient citizens 
when states are too poor to do it. 

14. The creation and maintenance of an international 
educational commission, whose duties it shall be to engineer 
for the annihilation of national shortsightedness and the crea- 
tion of international co-operation in the production of human 
well-being. 

To achieve these objectives there is need of human engineer- 
ing for a vigorous campaign of constructive state, national 
and international law-making and law-enforcing. We believe 
such objectives are within the possibility of achievement and 
that educational engineers should devote their endeavor in the 
creation of some unified program of procedure. 
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The Aims, Contents and Methods of a General 
Course in Educational Sociology* 
CLYDE B. MOORE, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURG. 


Qumunsammt> S new subjects are added to a professional curric- 
ulum they must stand a fire of criticism. This 
is especially true in any vocational or profes- 
sional field, where the tendency is to take a 
pragmatic attitude and concede a place to a new 
subject only as its sponsors jutify its existence 
and function. Educational Sociology occupies 
a place in the curricula of many institutions for 
the professional training of teachers, and those most vitally 
concerned are endeavoring to make clear its purpose and 
function as a professional subject. Here, as in other pro- 
fessional fields, with advancing knowledge and technique 
which may be applied to professional practice, there are intro- 
duced new branches of applied sciences which when properly 
articulated will improve professional procedure. 

Education is here conceived of as a field of professional 
practice somewhat similar to the field of the professional prac- 
tice of medicine. It is looked upon as a profession which pre- 
supposes a body of scientific and technical knowledge together 
with a degree of skill in application which comes from a pro- 
longed study and practice. As in other professions, special 
intellectual capacities, equipment and individual aptitudes are 
essential, but in any event there is need for applying the con- 
tributions from any science which may add to the quality of 
the professional practice. Education has drawn heavily from 
the hierarchy of sciences, but as yet the draft upon sociology 
has been relatively slight. Mathematics has been brought into 
play in statistical procedures, physics in heating, lighting, 
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* Given before the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, 
Chicago, February 26, 1924. 
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ventilation, acoustics and the like, chemistry in sanitary prob- 
lems and prophylactic programs, biology in hygiene of the 
school child, psychology in the behavior of the individual and 
the learning process, and sociology is now called upon to assist 
in solving the problems of pluralistic behavior which are in- 
herent in the nature of present educational practice, procedure 
and programs. 

A general course in Educational Sociology is our concern 
here. Toward what goal is this applied science making a 
contribution? To make the objective specific is perhaps im- 
possible, but some: definition of the aim as a general trend— 
for the present more or less tentatively held—seems both pos- 
sible and desirable. 

In order to assemble the views of those specially concerned 
with the problem, a questionnaire was submitted to the mem- 
bers of the National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology. The questionnaire included three parts, one on the 
“aim or objective,” one on the “content,” and one on the 
“method” of a “first or general course in educational soci- 
ology,” the said course to be “designed for students who have 
had at least one year of work in a standard normal school 
or college course,” and further that, “it is assumed that ninety 
per cent or more will have had at least introductory courses 
in biology and psychology.” There were nineteen replies to 
the part of the questionnaire relating to “aim,” and they are 
submitted herewith. 

The replies were given in response to the question: “Will 
you, in a paragraph, state what you believe the aim or objec- 
tive of such a course should be?” 


To make clear to prospective teachers the broader socio- 
logical aspects of education as training in and for partici- 
pation in our changing social order, and to emphasize the 
importance of critical intelligence in facilitating social change. 

Howard E. Jensen. 

The basic aim is to drive home in every way possible the 
fact that every phase of education must be pursued with 
equal emphasis upon individual development and social wel- 
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fare. Students must be habituated to think in terms of social 
groups as units in school work. Until we shall have devel- 
oped a body of concrete and objective data our greatest work 
will be in developing a social point of view, habits of thinking 
in social terms, and using group methods of work for the 
purpose of stimulating social participation. In other words, 
we must aim at socialized character rather than mere knowl- 
edge, and this must result from training rather than listening. 
Walter R. Smith. 
To emphasize the conception that the social group is the 
ultimate unit of the educational process; and in so doing to 
give the beginner a general view of the more important aspects 
of our social structure. L. T. Platt. 
The aim of such a course is appreciation of the meaning 
and significance of social adjustment and the development 
of the sense of personal! responsibility in the evolution of 
social adjustment. This carries with it a knowledge of the 
social problems involved in social adjustment. 
A. L. Rhotan. 
The stimulation of the consciousness of a societal environ- 
ment, some knowledge of its nature and some facility in its 
study, and some investigation of the relation of sociology to 
both the school as a unique social group and its relation to 
the other groups in the social environment. 
Charles E. Martz. 
My view of the function of educational sociology is out- 
lined in the February number of School in Society, 1916, in 
which I defined educational sociology somewhat as follows: 
It is a science which describes and explains processes of insti- 
tutions and organizations through which the individual ac- 
quires and organizes his experience, and further the institu- 
tions in which the child functions as an adult in his various 
relationships. The purpose is to determine the particular 
function of the school among these various institutions. 
E. George Payne. 
Insight into the operative factors in the educational situa- 
tions; respect for present civilization as well as a rational 
attitude towards its weaknesses and inadequacies; and a cer- 
tain balance and poise in the presence of conflicts in .theory 
and practice due to a sustaining theory. E. D. Randolph. 


The aims or objectives of this introductory course might 
well be: first, to present that material which seems to be most 
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useful and relevant to the problems of educational sociology ; 
and, second, to maintain a strict experimental scientific view- 
point in discussing these problems. O. Edgar Reynolds. 

Aim: I. To orientate the student to the underlying theory 
and philosophy common to the combined fields of Educational 
Psychology, Social Psychology, and Educational Sociology 
(pure). 

Il. To be conscious of using “that which the known de- 
mands that we do” in the field of applied Educational So- 
ciology: a. Working principles; b. Criteria of progress. 

A. N. French. 

I think it is not desirable or practicable to boil down to 
one formula the “aim” of a course in educational sociology. 
Better arrange, as you are seeking to do, a hierarchy of aims. 
Yours is as good as anything can be at this time. 

David Snedden. 

1. Provide laws for the thorough socialization and profes- 
sionalization of the teacher. 

2. Give broad scientific outlook and extensive information 
concerning the school as an agency of social progress. 

3. Show how to socialize all the work of the school. 

4. Point out interrelation among all of the institutions. 

5. Make use of sociological data and principles in the solu- 
tion of educational problems. Carrol D. Champlin. 


Education as the chief guiding factor in a telic society. 
This involves the principle that institutions are mental en- 
tities. Ross L. Finney. 


1. To start students to thinking of education in terms of 
the maturation of such abilities as are actually needed in 
present-day society. 

2. To give them an appreciation of scientific studies that 
are being made and will be made in this matter, and thus to 
make them good “consumers” of the results of such research. 

3. To initiate at least some students into a technique of 
research that will bear fruit in later constructive studies, or 
at least will enlist their enthusiasm for such research. 

C. C. Peters. 

To train prospective teachers in training children and youth 
to become socialized citizens. E. S. Bogardus. 

To set up the demands which may be made on society in 
the name of education: i. e., the educator’s social program. 

H. W. Holmes. 
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To give a fair understanding: (1) of the educational aspects 

of groups, institutions, and social forces; and (2) of the social 

aspects of education (especially that given by the school), 
C. L. Robbins. 

1. To develop briefly the general conclusions from sociology 
of how people live together in social groups, emphasizing the 
psychic relations. 

2. To show how and what education is needed to function 
in social groups. 

3. To show how and what part of this education is given 
by the social groups themselves. 

4. To show the assistance that sociology gives in the con- 
trol of the school as a social group. The latter is not an 
important part of the course but comes in rather incidentally. 

Alvin Good. 

To give the student a realization that sociology is a body 
of principles to which he should often turn for help in teach- 
ing a class or managing a school. F. R. Clow. 

First, it should show society as an evolving, changing thing. 

Second, it should depict man’s nature as being a result of 
this evolution. 

Third, it should show natural conflicts in man’s “wants” 
as created by this evolution. 

Fourth, it should show directed social evolution as an at- 
tempt to select for realization of “wants.” 

Fifth, it should show social clashes as an attempt to have 
right of way in realizing “wants” which clash with other 
wants. 

Sixth, it should show education as a process of making 
“best” choices from among clashing “wants.” 

In general it should show education as the conscious attempt 
upon the part of man to vary and select in the process of social 
evolution. Eugene A. Bishop. 

The aim of an elementary course in educational sociology 
should be to interpret the school, its curriculum and methods, 
to the student as a social institution, not as a social group 
independent in itself and divorced from society. Education 
is participation in life, not preparation for life. 

J. H. Kelley. 


A review of these statements indicates a consensus of 
opinion that sociology has much to contribute to education. 
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There is the dominant note that with the ever-increasing 
emphasis upon social needs in all the avenues and phases 
of our American life the contribution of sociology must be 
utilized to a degree quite beyond that of the present. The 
other sciences have contributed much, and the various “ap- 
plied” branches which are entering or have entered the pro- 
fessional field of education are rendering worthy service. By 
their very nature, however, they contribute to individualism 
rather than to the social welfare, and there is great need for! 
aid on the social side. Smith strikes at the heart of the issue 
when he says that “Continued emphasis upon the fact that 
education is a social institution and that the social aspects 
of education are no less significant than the individual aspect, 
has, without doubt, had a profound influence upon educational 
practice; but that the science of education must ultimately 
be based as completely upon sociology as upon psychology has 
been asserted rather than demonstrated.” The contention 
that we would make here is that those phases of any science 
which are directly related to a field of practice should be util- 
ized as thoroughly as possible. 

Biology, psychology, sociology, as such, wili not do, and 
educational administration has so decided, as witness the very 
definite ruling on professional studies in education for the State 
of Pennsylvania, where a course in “psychology” is not con- 
sidered a professional course, while “educational” psychology 
and “educational” sociology are accepted. 

Surely the aim of a general course in educational sociology 
may well set itself the task of making clear to every prospec- 
tive teacher that it is not only the function of education to 
change the individual for the better as an individual, but to 
change the socius for the better as a socius. This at once 
demands an acquaintance with the various phases of plural- 
istic behavior that are involved in modern educational pro- 
cedure. It is not enough to be able to apply the laws of learn- 
ing in assisting an individual as such, but rather to devise 
Ways and means whereby every citizen in kindergarten, 
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grades, high school, or in vocation, is a thoroughly socialized 
citizen. 

The nature and direction of social forces, criteria for social 
progress, desirable group life, and social relationships, are 
essentials to be included in the aims of this course. The 
social significance of individual differences and educational 
programs meeting the attendant needs, education as a means 
of social control, insight into social change, and a considera- 
tion of the processes of institutions and organizations directly 
related to professional practice,—all fall within the scope of 
such a course. 





II. 


The section of the questionnaire relating to content was 
made up of a series of topics suggested by various sources. 
There was no attempt to arrange, evaluate, or to avoid over- 
lapping. It presents a heterogeneous list of topics, some of 
which might well be used as titles of specialized courses. In 
submitting the questionnaire brief directions were given at 
the head of the list, as presented here: 


The following topics are presented as representing more or 
less desirable units in a first or general course in educational 
sociology. The course is to be designed for students who have 
had at least one year of work in a standard normal school 
or college course. It is assumed that ninety per cent or more 
will have had at least introductory courses in biology and 
psychology. 

Will you kindly indicate in the column to the right the ten 
(10) most essential or desirable topics, by placing the number 
(1) after each, and the next best ten (10) the number (2). 
Whether you approve the list or not, will you please check as 
suggested. 


1. The Nature and Purpose of Educational Sociology. 
Social and Educational Aspects of the Evolution of Man. 
The Innate Social Nature of Man. 

Educational and Social Significance of Heredity. 
Socialization: Its Origin and Development. 

The Family as a Social and Educational Institution. 
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7. Education in Primary and Intermediate Groups. 
8. The State and Education. 
| 9. Social and Educational Aspects of the Measurement of 
General Intelligence. 
10. Immigration and Education. 
11. Educational Needs in Relation to Social Change. 
12. Social and Educational Surveys. 
13. Case Group Analyses. 
14. The Selection and Evaluation of Educational Objectives 
15. Education a Factor in Social Control. 
| 16. Social Progress, 
17. Democracy and the Modern School. 
| 18. The Community and the School. 
19. The Individual and the Social Group. 
20. Social Organization. 
21. Education in Relation to Social Forces. 
22. Americanization. 
23. The School as a Community Center. 
24. The Socialization of Discipline. 
25. Social Phases of Vocational Guidance. 
26. Socialization of Methods. 
j 27. The Socialization of the Curriculum. 
28. The Evolution of the Modern School. 
29. The Social Significance of Universal Education. 
30. Education and Nationalism. 
31. Education as a Factor in Internationalism. 
32. Education as an Agency of Progress. 
33. State and Federal Control of Education. 
34. Social Virtues Acquired through Participation in 
School Activities. 
35. Education as a Means of Social Efficiency. 
36. Sociological Foundations of Culture. 
37. Sociological Aspects of Physical Education. 
38. The Relationship of the School to other Social Insti- 
tutions. 
89. Sociological Foundations of Vocational Education. 
40. Education and Social Classes. 
41. Educational Tendencies in Relation to Geographic 
Environment. 
42. Community Obligations of Teacher and School Of- 
ficials. 
8. Sociological Applications of Psychological Principles. 
44. Sociological Foundations of Part Time Education. 
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45. Education as a Preventive of Poverty. 

46. Sociological Foundations of Civic Education. 

47. Special Schools and Classes for Abnormal Children. 

48. Advantages of Extra-Curricular Activities. 

49. Scientific Trends in Social Problems. 

50. The Social Inheritance. 

51. The Social Significance of Individual Differences. 

52. The Social Nature and Spirit of the School. 

538. Social Stability in a Dynamic Society. 

54. Moral Education. 

55. Folkways in Relation to Educational Procedure. 

56. Commercialized Amusements. 

57. Public Provision for Recreation. 

58. Education for Leisure. 

59. Educational Aspects of Public Opinion. 

60. The Importance of State Supervision of Education. 

61. Training for Social Efficiency. 

62. The Equalization of Educational Opportunity. 

63. State Subsidies for Teacher Training. 

64. School Organization in Relation to Social Change. 

65. Educational Aspects of Gangs and Cliques. 

66. Social Factors in School Administration. 

67. The Growth of Democracy and its Relation to Educa- 
tion. 

68. The Social Mind. 


On a separate sheet, immediately following, was the state- 
ment: “If, after your evaluation, you find the list inadequate, 
will you kindly list on this sheet your own ‘Best Ten’ topics 
for such a course?” Ten suggested additional topics to be 
included in their own “best ten,” but only one topic was men- 
tioned more than once,—the topic “Socialization” being in- 
cluded by three. This topic is obviously related to one given 
in the list as “Socialization: Its Origin and Development,” but 
the term “Socialization” alone is less restricted in its impli- 
cations. Only three topics of the list received no vote: “The 
Importance of State Supervision of Education,” “State Sub- 
sidies for Teacher Training,’ and “The Social Mind.” The 
following list, ranked in order of preference as to inclusion, 
seems suggestive and in the light of the aims previously con- 
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sidered, and in the light of the literature at hand, seems to 
reflect the present attitude fairly well: 


1. 


ou we by 


6. 


_ 


i. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
ays 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


The Nature and Purpose of Educational Sociology. 
The Selection and Evaluation of Objectives. 
Educational Needs in Relation to Social Change. 
The Family as a Social and Educational Institution. 
Education a Factor in Social Control. 

The Socialization of the Curriculum. 

Education in Relation to Social Forces. 

The State and Education. 

Socialization: Its Origin and Development. 

The Innate Social Nature of Man. 

Democracy and the Modern School. 

Education as an Agency of Progress. 

Educational and Social Significance of Heredity. 
Education in Primary and Intermediate Groups. 
The Individual and the Social Group. 

The Socialization of Discipline. 

Social and Educational Aspects of the Evolution of Man. 
Moral Education. 

Education for Leisure. 

The Relation of the School to Other Social Institutions. 
Sociological Foundations of Culture. 


(This arrangement indicates the order of preference, and 
is not arranged in the order or sequence for a course of in- 
struction.) 


III. 


The method of such a course will necessarily vary greatly, 
owing to the wide variety of conditioning factors, but in 
order to get at least a hint of the prevailing attitudes, the fol- 
lowing request was included in the questionnaire: “Will you 
indicate on this sheet the method and procedure for a highly 
successful lesson in this field which you have taught or ob- 
served?” The statements follow: 
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The following plan has been used with a high degree of suc- 
cess. Several questions, broad in scope and numbering from 
3-8, are dictated to the class with references. Sometimes it 
is necessary to suggest minor questions depending upon these 
pivotal questions, and also to have reports on specific investi- 
gations relative to their solution assigned to several members 
of the class. The next class period is taken up with lecture 
work and discussion of these questions and reports. 

O. Edgar Reynolds. 

1. Take a topic of importance. 

2. Analyze it into really discrete elements. 

3. Have students (experienced teachers, or at least stu- 
dents) react to these from experience. 

4. Let the instructor re-interpret on a higher plane. 

David Snedden. 

1. Introductory discussion of the educational significance 
of current events. 

2. Half an hour’s oral quizzing on specific topic assigned. 

3. Formulation of problems based on results of these 
discussions. 

4. Brief supplementary contribution by the instructor. 

5. Assignment growing out of everything preceding. 

Carroll D. Champlin. 

I lecture with a view to inspirational insight. 

Ross L. Finney. 

I like to put into the hands of the students an iconoclastic 
textbook, so much so that all of them will become convinced 
that the author is a fool, yet differ as to just when he is speak- 
ing foolishness. Any particular point I should want half of 
the class to deem arrant madness while the other half admits 
that on the whole the author is crazy but here, for a change, 
he has shown rare wisdom and insight! Then fight it out in 
class. C. C. Peters. 

I consider my most successful lessons those in which the 
conclusions of sociology and the need of education are devel- 
oped by constant reference to social groups in which the 
pupils are interested and are familiar, and the application of 
such conclusions by reference to even other groups. I think 
any effort to make the students do original applications of the 
conclusions brought out in the texts or the discussions, is the 
best method that can be used in the little time we have for 
the general course. We give a credit of three semester hours 
for the course. Alvin Good. 
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Iowa City is considering the problem of public playgrounds. 
The class in Educational Sociology was divided into commit- 
tees, who studied the following and reported their findings 
and conclusions: 1. Possible locations; 2. People for whom 
play space is to be provided; 3. Support; 4, Activities possible 
and desirable; 5. Supervision; 6. Equipment; 7. Relation to 
schools; 8. Relation to churches; 9. Relation to lodges and 
similar organizations. Preparation for the reports called for: 
Reading and reflection on playgrounds; conference with many 
people in the city; group conferences and planning; writing, 
presenting and defending a report. C. L. Robbins. 

Set the student to make a sociological analysis of some group 
of which he has been a part, trying to find in the group illus- 
trations of all the principles which have been studied. Each 
student in a class of course has his own group and writes 
it up. Class discussions become a process of mutual inquiry 
and suggestion. F. R. Clow. 

My own best lesson has been one in which I developed, after 
thorough discussion of the evolution scheme had preceded, 
to show that Education is a social force taking the place 
of Variation in one way and Selection in another in the scheme 
of social evolution. It got over with the normal school young- 
sters here, although I used the somewhat “outlawed” lecture 
and explanation method. The next class recitation called for 
their reactions on the discussion. Eugene A. Bishop. 


My most interesting sessions are built up about the use of 
student autobiographies in illustrating the significance educa- 
tionally of group experience in primary and secondary groups, 
and in the analysis of the group experience of characters in 
current biography and fiction. Howard E. Jensen. 

My own most successful lessons are generally given after 
a brief paper has been prepared upon some topic, e. g., “How 
Education can Affect the Mob Spirit,” in pointing out the 
shortcomings of the papers and then summarizing the prin- 
ciples underlying the problem. Walter R. Smith. 

Take the topic “Communication.” After the student had 
read upon this in the texts in Cooley or Clow, then each stu- 
dent prepared a report of the application of this reading to 
some concrete problem (social group). I read these reports 
and marked the portions I wished to have reproduced before 
class. These reports (the marked parts) were reproduced 
by the several writers, and each report was followed by a 
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discussion or questions by the class. This was all in the light 
of the problems of the teacher and the pupils. This proved 
quite successful, but of course it taxed the teacher consider- 
ably to make the necessary preparation. A. L. Rhotan. 
When I have sometimes felt successful, I think it has been 
due to having a preponderance of graduate students, rather 
than undergraduates, who come with prepossessions that made 
them active in discussion and appreciative of even slight con- 
tributions to whole views, arrived at through analysis of con- 
flicts. All my students are upper-division students; many are 
graduates; and my course is elective. Edgar D. Randolph. 


In conclusion, it must be said that the interest and earnest- 
ness of those making reply, and the high per cent of the 
replies (over fifty per cent), were most gratifying, and in 
passing on these reactions it is believed that light is thrown 
upon a timely and important topic. 


The Little Lost Sheep 


The little sheep from the fold is lost, 

By the wind of strife he is tempest-tossed ; 
He has wandered far o’er mountain and plain, 
Past fields of sun-burst maple and grain, 

To the land of snow, of sleet, and rain. 

Little lost sheep, why hast thou gone 

Far from the flower-strewn fold, thy home, 
Out to Pluto’s realms, dark and lone? 


Thou Watcher of the Universe, 

The Shepherd of the fold, 

O, seek the little wandering sheep 

In the underworld, dark and cold, 
And bring him back to Elysian peace, 
To rest on beds of sweet heartsease. 
Then shall his inner tumult cease; 
There waits for him a golden fleece. 
Safe in the flower-decked fold. 


Mary Hovey, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 





The Education of Rudyard Kipling 


J. DELANCEY FERGUSON, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


UDYARD KIPLING is a Two-Sided Man, as one 
of his own verses asserts. One side of him is 
the artist, the humanist, sympathetic and toler- 
ant, the creator and interpreter of Mowgli and 
Teshoo Lama, the author of They and An Habi- 
tation Enforced, of The Miracle of Purun Bha- 

= gat and Without Benefit of Clergy. This side 

of him will live. The other side is the Tory, 
firmly centered in his faith in the eternal rightness and right- 
eousness of the British Empire, whose divinely appointed task 
it is to rule the lesser breeds without the Law, the author of 

The White Man’s Burden and of stories of the South African 

war. With that side of him critics of another way of think- 

ing have dealt ungently, growing so unphilosophically wrath- 
ful over his politics that they often fail, through the red mists 
of booing, to see his art at all. 

Of his art it is hardly necessary to speak again; it is able 
to take care of itself. But it seems odd that no one has looked 
coolly and critically at his education, to see how and where 
he acquired his politics,—how, in the current phrase, he got 
that way. Somehow, that appears a more profitable occupa- 
tion than even the most fluent cursing of his views; at any 
rate, that is the purpose of this present paper. The evidence 
has long been at hand in his published writings—the sketch 
of “An English School” recently included in Land and Sea 
Tales serves merely to confirm our belief in the essentially 
autobiographic character of Stelky & Co.—we have only to 
analyze it. 

From his thirteenth to his seventeenth year Kipling was a 
pupil at the United Services College, Westward Ho! Devon. 
That fact has been often repeated, but only to emphasize the 
superficial features of those years,—poaching, practical jokes, 
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bullying, editing a school paper. Some of these details were 
important, it is true, but the fundamental things are the back- 
ground, atmosphere, and tradition of the school,—the things 
that, consciously or unconsciously, may shape the whole 
thought of boy or man. To the better understanding of these, 
let us rehearse the history of the school. 

The United Services College was not an ancient endowed 
institution like the great public schools of England; it was 
“‘a limited liability company paying four per cent.,” and, when 
Kipling attended it, of very recent foundation. As the name 
indicates, it was intended primarily for the sons of men in 
the Army, the Navy, and the Colonial Civil Service. The 
fathers of the pupils were not infrequently shareholders in 
the corporation. The headmaster, appointed in 1874, four 
years before Kipling entered the school, was Cornell Price, 
“the Prooshian Bates” of Stalky, who, as a young man, had 
been intimate with William Morris, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
and their group. (The Head “would speak of great men 
living, and journals, long dead, founded in their riotous youth; 
of years when all the planets were little new-lit stars trying 
to find their places in the uncaring void, and he, the Head, 
knew them as young men know one another.”) That group 
included the poet’s father, John Lockwood Kipling, then on 
the staff of the South Kensington Museum, who had married 
Alice MacDonald, the sister of Lady Burne-Jones. His direct 
acquaintance with the trusted Head, and his own position in 
the Indian Civil Service, were probably the elder Kipling’s 
chief reasons for choosing this school for his son. 

A new organization with limited capital, the United Ser- 
vices College could not afford to erect expensive buildings. 
Something cheap and ready-made was necessary, and at West- 
ward Ho! three miles out of Bideford, that something was 
found. Bideford town is old in English history, but West- 
ward Ho!—its name a graceful acknowledgment of the adver- 
tising which Charles Kingsley had conferred upon the neigh- 
borhood—began existence in 1864. In that year a group of 
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enthusiasts established on the Northam Burrows the Royal 
North Devon Golf Club—the first regular links to be opened 
south of the Border. Another step had been taken in the 
Scottish conquest of England. The club throve, and its suc- 
cess encouraged speculators to attempt the development of a 
seaside resort adjacent to it. Unfortunately, the selling-value 
of Kingsley’s name, and even the pull of the golf-course, had 
apparently been over-estimated: a long terrace of twelve tall 
houses, the most ambitious building project in the new town, 
failed to attract permanent tenants. The speculators’ mis- 
fortune was an opportunity for a new school on the look-out 
for cheap quarters; the terrace was acquired, readjusted into 
makeshift studies, school-rooms and dormitories, and the 
United Services College got fairly under way. 

Even aside from its makeshift accommodations, the loca- 
tion of the school had little to commend it as a place of all- 
year residence. Devonshire contains some of the loveliest 
country-side in all England, but even Devon has its bleak 
corners, and the Northam Burrows are one of them. Prop- 
erly speaking, indeed, Devon ends at Northam, on the low hills 
marking the continuation of the ridge which further west 
forms the cliffs of Clovelly and Hartland Point. The Northam 
Burrows—sandy, grass-grown levels, “links” in the original 
sense of that much-traveled word—to the south of the estuary 
through which the united Taw and Torridge rivers enter 
Barnstaple Bay, and the more extensive Braunton Burrows 
to the north of it, are no part of the original plan of the shire. 
They are an after-thought; an unfiinished annex built up by 
the combined efforts of the rivers and the sea. The Northam 
Burrows, which Kipling in an uncollected story describes as 
a “great triangle of sodden green, tipped with sand-dunes and 
fringed with half a mile of white foam,” measure a little 
more than a mile along the estuary and two miles on the sea- 
ward side, where they are bordered at high-tide mark by the 
thirty-foot rampart of Goliath-size pebbles with which the 
sea has baffled its own efforts to overwhelm the lowlands. 
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A short distance to the west of the school the hills come down 
to the sea in a line of cliffs which would be rated as remark- 
able on some coasts, but which in craggy Devon have only 
local fame. Below the Pebble Ridge a splendid beach slopes 
so gradually to deep water that in rough weather Kipling’s 
reference to “the white line of breakers falling nine-deep” 
is no hyperbole, but literal fact, like the half-mile of foam 
in the passage just quoted. It is an ideal bathing-beach in 
summer, but there is nothing to break the force of winter 
storms except the Ridge itself and a few wind-sloped trees 
close to the hill-foot where the “‘twelve bleak houses” stand. 
Schoolmates of Kipling’s have described the winter miseries 
of the unheated dormitories on the top floors, through which 
the sea-winds whistled and eddied. 

On this wind-harried bracket of seacoast—Beetle’s verses 
about “The Lazar House” suggest a comparison with the loca- 
tion of the leper colony of Molokai, as Stevenson describes it— 
the school maintained its existence for more than twenty 
years, until, late in the ’90s, it removed to Harpenden, in 
Hertfordshire. Whatever the disadvantages of its site, the 
boys were certainly protected from the snares and tempta- 
tions of the city, for Bideford, three miles distant, and not to 
be visited save by special permission, is a sleepy provincial 
town, almost as much a “port of stranded pride” as Rye itself. 
Of the nearer villages, Northam was inhabited mainly by 
“cads and pot-wallopers,” with whom the boys were in con- 
stant feud over such matters as cattle-driving and apple-steal- 
ing, and Appledore was, and is, purely a fishing village, as 
Clovelley was before tourists discovered it. A result of this 
isolation was that the boys were, during term-time, insulated 
from all contact with people of other traditions, manners and 
professions than themselves and their parents. And, owing 
to the nature of the organization, those manners and tradi- 
tions were singularly homogeneous. 

In 1881, when the Hon. Raymond Martin, M.P., delivered 
before the school the address which disrupted the cadet corps, 
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“the last census showed that eighty per cent of the boys had 
been born abroad—in camp, cantonment, or upon the high 
seas; [and] that seventy-five per cent were sons of officers 
in one or other of the services, . . . looking to follow their 
fathers’ profession.” It was, in fact, a military school, with- 
out the military organization. The enrolment is variously 
stated at from 120 to 250, and the Army was the career 
expected of every self-respecting boy, unless he were physi- 
cally incapacitated, as Beetle was by his near-sightedness. 
When Old Boys arrived for reunions, “their welcome was 
nicely proportioned to their worth. Gentlemen cadets from 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, who had left only a year ago, but 
carried enormous side, were greeted with a cheerful ‘Hullo! 
What’s the Shop like?’ from those who had shared their 
studies. Militia subalterns had more consideration, but it 
was understood they were not precisely of the true metal. 
Recreants who, failing for the Army, had gone into business 
or banks, were received for old sake’s sake, but in no way 
made too much of. But when the real subalterns, officers and 
gentlemen full blown—who had been to the ends of the earth 
and back again, and so carried no side—came on the scene, 
strolling about with the Head, the school divided right and 
left in admiring silence.” 

Nevertheless, as has been said, the organization was not 
military. Drill was indulged in only for exercise or punish- 
ment; the only attempt at a cadet corps was used as a kind 
of extra-tuition in preparation for Sandhurst, and disbanded 
beyond recall when faced by the necessity of drilling outdoors 
behind a flag. The actual government of the school was 
according to the English public-school system of prefects and 
sub-prefects, to whom the masters delegated all minor mat- 
ters of discipline. To quote Lytton Strachey: “The Sixth 
Form was not only excused from chastisement; it was given 
the right to chastise. The younger children, scourged both 
by [the masters] and by the elder children, were given every 
opportunity of acquiring the simplicity, sobriety and humble- 
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ness of mind which are the best ornaments of youth.” Eip- 
ling’s own summary of the situation is most fully expressed 
in the first published version of The Brushwood Boy,—a 
passage which he toned down considerably before he included 
the story in The Day’s Work: 

“Georgie got his growth and chest measurement, and a few 
other things which did not appear in the bills, under a system 
of compulsory cricket, football and paper-chases, from four 
to five days a week, which provided for three lawful cuts of 
a ground-ash if any boy absented himself for three enter- 
tainments without medical certificates or master’s written 
excuse. From the child of eight, timid and shrinking, con- 
soled by the sick-house matron as he wept for his mother, 
Georgie shot up into a hard-muscled, pugnacious little ten- 
year-old bully of the preparatory school, and was transplanted 
to the world of three hundred boys in the big dormitories 
below the hill, where the cheek so brazen and effective among 
juniors had to be turned to the smiter many times a day. 
There he became a rumple-collared, dusty-hatted fag of the 
Lower Third . . .; was pushed and prodded through the 
slack back-waters of the Lower Fourth . . .; won his ‘second 
fifteen’ cap at football, enjoved the dignity of a study with 
two companions in it, and began to look forward to office as 
a sub-prefect. . . . He worked slowly and systematically, 
and in due course sat at the prefects’ table, with the right 
to carry a cane, and, under restrictions, to use it. At last 
he blossomed into full glory as head of the school, ex-officio 
captain of the games, head of his house, where he and his 
lieutenants preserved discipline and decency among seventy 
boys from twelve to seventeen; general arbiter in the quar- 
rels that spring up among the touchy Sixth, . . . and inti- 
mate friend and ally of the Head himself. . . . Above all, 
he was responsible for that thing called the tone of the school, 
and few realize with what passionate devotion a certain type 
of boy throws himself into this work. Home was a far-away 
country, full of ponies, and fishing and shooting, and men- 
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visitors who interfered with one’s plans; but school was the 
real world, where things of vital importance happened, and 
crises arose that must be dealt with promptly and quietly.” 
That such a system was valuable training for the right type 
of boy—when he became a prefect—is no doubt true; but, 
like the “student government” system in vogue in some Amer- 
ican colleges, it left the way wide open for serious abuses 
when the student-rulers were weak or easy-going, as Kipling 
himself admits elsewhere in the Stalky stories. Not all the 
boys at Westward Ho! were Georgie Cottars or Stalkies; a 
new institution, with a reputation to make for getting results 
out of unpromising material, the College had also to take 
“crammers’ pups’—youths “sent to the school in despair by 
parents who hoped that six months’ steady cram might, per- 
haps, jockey them into Sandhurst.” Systematic and brutal 
bullying was possible at Westward Ho! as it had been at 
Rugby under Arnold. Beetle’s description of a hunted child 
hiding in a coat-closet to cry, and writing home three times 
a day, asking to be taken away, has a bitterness that suggests 
a foundation of personal experience. And outside of the com- 
pulsory athletics there was no attempt at guidance or super- 
vision of the boys’ amusements. Fags spent their free even- 
ings “cooking sparrows over the gas with rusty nibs; brew- 
ing unholy drinks in gallipots; skinning moles with pocket- 
knives; attending to paper trays of silkworms; or discussing 
the iniquities of their elders with a freedom, fluency, and point 
that would have amazed their parents.” The older boys held 
clandestine smoking-parties in the furze, indulged in “gate- 
lifting, and a little poaching and hawk-hunting on the cliffs,” 
and occasionally “raided . . . cattle from the innocent pot- 
wallopers of Northam.” On the other hand, the more degrad- 
ing forms of vice were little known. Drunkenness was pun- 
ished with public expulsion, and it was not until some years 
after he had left the school that Beetle realized that there 
might have been a purpose in the masters’ habit of wandering 
through the dormitories at unexpected hours of the night. 
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On the intellectual side, there was a surprising similarity 
between Westward Ho! and the average American college and 
state university at the present day. Left to himself, the 
American undergraduate collects “courses” as openly as Tom 
Sawyer collected tickets for Sunday-school Bible verses, and 
with as little consideration of what they stand for. Ten yel- 
low tickets meant a free Bible and some coveted publicity for 
Tom; 120 “credit-hours” for the undergraduate mean a 
diploma and all the commercial, professional and social pres- 
tige which are supposed to attach thereto. At Westward Ho! 
the purpose of the average boy was to get into Sandhurst or 
some of the other Government schools, not to acquire a liberal 
education and to learn to think independently. “Mr. King” 
might fulminate against the “crass and materialized brutality 
of the middle-classes—reading solely for marks,” but the cus- 
tom of the school, aided in this case by Mr. King’s unfortu- 
nate manner, prevented any general understanding of the 
man’s genuine scholarship and of his ability to make the 
classics alive—qualities to which Kipling pays belated tribute 
in Regulus. ‘“‘Those were the years when Army examiners 
gave thousands of marks for Latin, and it was Mr. King’s 
hated business to defeat them,” he was the best classical cram 
they had, and therewith his significance in their lives ended. 

Moreover, in common with the other masters, King believed 
that “by games, and games alone, was salvation wrought. 
Boys neglected were boys lost.”’ Only “the wise and temperate 
Head” realized other possibilities, and—this passage has been 
often quoted, but cannot be omitted here—‘‘gave Beetle the 
run of his brown-bound, tobacco-scented library; prohibiting 
nothing, recommending nothing. . . . There were scores and 
scores of ancient dramatists; there were Hakluyt, his voyages; 
French translations of Muscovite authors called Pushkin and 
Lermontoff; little tales of a heady and bewildering nature, 
interspersed with unusual songs—Peacock was that writer’s 
name; there was Borrow’s Lavengro; and odd theme, purport- 
ing to be a translation of something, called a Rubaiyat, which 
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the Head said was a poem not yet come to its own; there 
were hundreds of volumes of verse—Crashaw; Dryden; Alex- 
ander Smith; L. E. F.; Lydia Sigourney; . . . Ossian; The 
Earthly Paradise; Atlanta in Calydon; and Rosetti—to name 
only a few. Then the Head, drifting in under pretense of 
playing censor to the paper, would read here a verse and there 
another of these poets, opening up avenues.” 

But long before the Head had given Beetle the run of his 
library, the boys had done reading of their own. Stalky’s 
tastes ran to Handley Cross, Mr. Sponge, and the other sport- 
ing tales of Surtees; McTurk possessed Fors Clavigera in the 
original monthly parts; Browning’s Men and Women “lived 
and ate” with Beetle, and their other reading included authors 
as diverse as Byron, Dumas, Kingsley, Fenimore Cooper, De 
Quincy, Marryatt, Dickens, Lewis Carroll, and Bret Harte. 
Beetle, in fact, read everything he could lay hands on, includ- 
ing Viollet-le-Duc’s History of a House. But—and here is 
the important point to be remembered—these readings were 
not indulged in naturally, as the Oxford undergraduate reads; 
the boys achieved their intellectual interests only by being 
rebels against the customs and traditions of the school, and 
by becoming objects of scorn to many of their fellows, and 
of suspicion to their masters. McTurk openly derided cricket, 
and Beetle’s views on the honor of the house were incendiary. 
In short, the three were looked upon as is an American under- 
graduate who dares to think that education may mean some- 
thing more than “college spirit” and football, and their mas- 
ters suspected them as the typical college president suspects 
a boy who reads Shaw and Chekov deliberately, avoids “pep 
rallies,” and refuses to bow the knee in the house of the Holy 
Pigskin. 

Literary tastes may be cultivated—at a price—in unfavor- 
able environments, but freedom of thought on more abstract 
matters, such as politics, which do not directly touch a boy’s 
daily life, is more difficult to attain. Hence, though the artist 
in Kipling responded unfailingly to the appeal of poets dead 
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and gone and of poets living, the other side of his nature bent 
to the pressure about it. As Stalky and Beetle had carefully 
kicked McTurk out of his Irish dialect and made The Wearing 
of the Green anathema, so the school instilled in Kipling-Beetle 
the whole law and gospel of the Tories. Imperialism was the 
Tory policy, and Kipling, in daily fellowship with the sons of 
men who had made the Empire—boys who “thought, not a 
few of them, of an old sword in a passage, or above a break- 
fast-room table, seen and fingered by stealth since they could 
walk’’—could hardly fail to be fired by its romance and adven- 
ture. Nine former schoolmates died in the service, cut down 
by disease or slain in frontier skirmishes, in the five years 
Kipling was at Westward Ho! In the fatted peace of late 
Victorian England, in a generation whose literary expression 
was to be the rococo fancies and epicene lusts of Oscar Wilde 
and the Yellow Book esthetes, imperialism must have seemed 
to an imaginative and high-spirited boy the only real adven- 
ture left, the only cause worth dying for. The glamor of 
heroism obscured all other aspects of the matter. ‘“Fat-Sow” 
Duncan had led his men into a trap, and the men had fled, 
leaving him to his fate, but no boy thought of that side of 
the affair when he knew that Duncan had died bravely, and 
that a schoolmate had led the party which beat off the enemy 
and recovered Duncan’s body. The very fact that these deaths 
were accepted in silence, that there were no flag-wavings, no 
chapel-speeches extolling the beauty of sacrifice, made them 
the more impressive. One last passage must be quoted, for 
light it sheds on the boys’ frame of mind: 


“They saw a group of boys by the notice-board in the 
corridor; little Foxy, the school sergeant, among them. 

“More bounds, I expect,’ said Stalky. ‘Hullo, Foxibus, who 
are you in mournin’ for?’ There was a broad band of crape 
round Foxy’s arm. 

“ ‘He was in my old regiment,’ said Foxy, jerking his head 
towards the notices, where a newspaper cutting was thumb- 
tacked between call-over lists. 
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“*By gum!’ quoth Stalky, uncovering as he read. ‘It’s old 
Duncan—Fat-Sow Duncan—killed on duty at something or 
other Kotal. “Rallyin’ his men with conspicuous gallantry.” 
He would, of course. “The body was recovered.” That’s all 
right. They cut ’em up sometimes, don’t they, Foxy?’ 

“ ‘Horrid,’ said the sergeant briefly. 

“‘Poor old Fat-Sow! I was a fag when he left. How many 
does that make to us, Foxy?’ 

“*Mr. Duncan, he is the ninth. He come here when he was 
no bigger than little Grey tertius. My old regiment, too. 
Yiss, nine to us, Mr. Corkran, up to date.’ 

“The boys went out into the wet, walking swiftly.” 


“Try as he will, no man breaks wholly loose from his first 
love, no matter who she be.” The influence of the College 
was strong and persistent, as may be seen from the subsequent 
career of Major-General Lionel Charles Dunsterville, C.B., 
C.S.I., alias Stalky, who, after serving with distinction in 
various frontier campaigns in India, brought his military 
achievements to their climax in his conduct of “Dunsterforce,”’ 
displaying in that fantastic attempt to re-establish a south- 
eastern front after the Russian collapse in 1917, the same 
coolness, resourcefulness and daring—not to say recklessness 
—which he had exhibited long before at Westward Ho! Even 
if Kipling had never again been in the society of boys and 
men of the United Services, the effect of that contact during 
the most impressionable years of adolescence would have 
stayed with him. But when to five years at the College were 
added seven more years in India, where the boys he had 
known, and others like them, were maintaining order, fighting 
famine, striving to teach sanitation and a few other things, 
over two million square miles of territory and three hundred 
million polychrome human beings, his education was com- 
pleted. At the end of those twelve years of apprenticeship 
he could no more have helped being a Tory than he could have 
helped being an Englishman. For better or worse, his mind 
was made up. 
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It is interesting to speculate what might have been his work 
had he taken the other turning. Nephew to Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, boyhood playmate of May Morris, he had, appar- 
ently, as good a prospect of obtaining journalistic work 
through his uncle’s influence in London as through his father’s 
in India. The boy who went out to Lahore to sub-edit the 
Civil and Military Gazette might equally well have gone to 
London, and, in due time, have assisted in organizing the 
Kelmscott Press. Surely none of the changes and chances of 
this mortal life is more curious than this, that but for the 
grace of God—or some other Power—the author of The White 
Man’s Burden might have become friend and co-worker with 
William Morris, Walter Crane, and the young idealists of the 
Fabian Society. It is like imagining Milton a trooper in 
Prince Rupert’s horse, writing tracts in favor of the divine 
right of kings. Indeed, after all, there is at least this much 
resemblance between Kipling and Milton, that they were both 
given to strong political opinions, and, on whichever side fate 
had placed them, they would have used much precious time 
and energy in advancing those views. Kipling the propagan- 
dist would have been as effective, or as ineffective, in the 
service of the Fabians as in that of the Empire. But one 
shudders to conjecture what might have happened to Kipling 
the artist without the light and color and romance of India 
to develop his powers to the utmost. Allah gave him two 
separate sides to his head, and fate provided the means where- 
by the important artistic side might best be fulfilled. Fate 
also gave him his politics, as this paper has striven to make 
clear. To denounce the artist because we dislike the politician 
is as silly as to reject Milton’s poetry because we disagree 
with his theology. 





American Notes—Editorial 


Arnold, of Rugby, was a great teacher. He gripped his pupils’ 
attention and interest from the start and held it to the finish. He 
was a maker of real men out of bashful, backward and timid boys 
who had not found themselves, who did not know how to go at the 
problems of life, who had no confidence in their own mental powers 
and processes, and who had yet to discover why they were here and 
whither they were going. Arnold of Rugby knew nothing of psycho- 
logical tests and intelligence quotients. But he had a big, warm 
heart, and with it he loved boys and knew how to “get across” with 
them. He knew how to use personality in the building of lives. And 
he built multitudes of them, who became leaders in their day and 
generation; and lifted others to levels of usefulness and happiness 
that would never have been reached if it had not been for his inspir- 
ing love and confidence in that which was best in them. 

Mark Hopkins was another such teacher. He used his heart as 
well as his head, in his responsible position as president of a college, 
and gave the world a true and adequate definition and conception of 
a real college as consisting in a wise and sympathetic teacher on one 
end of a log, with a receptive but as yet undeveloped lad on the other 
end. Mark Hopkins knew little, if anything, about psychological 
averages and intelligence quotients. But he knew boys, and he was 
interested in the one on the other end of the log—and in all boys, 
especially those who were as yet unawakened and unaware of the 
great possibilities which there are in every human heart and brain; 
and he made it his business and his joy to develop these. 

There have been, and there are, hundreds of masters and teachers 
who have caught the vision and who are building men and women 
for life and service, by methods and means that these great school- 
masters saw so clearly and used so effectively. 

The human mind is a very sensitive instrument. It is subject, 
especially in early life, to experiences and perplexities that are varient 
and contradictory, and it often happens that a child or youth is 
temporarily staggered by the multitudinous impressions that pour in 
upon him, making self-control, self-direction and rational achieve- 
ment impossible for the time being. Such a young person is not 
deficient, he is simply chaotic for the time being. He needs time 
and latitude for experience. He will come out all right. But get 
after him with psychological tests and intelligence quotients and group 
averages, and there is grave danger that you will “scare the life out 
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of him,” and convince him that he is, always has been, and always 
will be a dullard, if not a fool. 

Society is made up of a large variety of individuals, each class 
affecting and modifying all the others; and this fact tends to the 
establishment of an average intelligence. Apparently this seems to 
be the wise plan of the Almighty. It is the basis of our American 
ideal of Democracy. Every man has his place according to his ability 
and conduct,—and before the law one man’s rights are the same as 
another’s; thus grades and castes are eliminated. It becomes the 
glory of our free country that any man may become President, or 
hold any high and influential office if he has it in him and qualifies 
in a way to win the approval of the majority. This admirable social 
principle and fact is vastly stimulating and uplifting. It is the foun- 
dation of the Public School system. It gives room and time for every 
one to make good and to get on and up. Some of our greatest and 
most useful men and women have come through periods of retarda- 
tion and discouragement during which a modern psychological test 
would have “finished” them. And some of our brightest and most 
promising young folks have slipped back and gone wrong and made 
a failure of life notwithstanding their brilliancy. We believe that 
psychological tests may have their uses and values in the laboratory 
of the scientist. But as yet, the public is not as a whole either inter- 
ested in or ready for them. A bit of encouragement and praise, given 
sympathetically to most any of us, will do more to bring up our 
average than any number of intelligence quotients revealed to us or 
imposed upon us by the psychologists. 








Resolutions adopted by the Summer Convention of the National 
Education Association, include the following: 

Urging teachers to inspire respect for law; urging the widest obser- 
vance of American Education Week; reaffirming unqualified support 
of the proposed bill for the creation of a department of education 
with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet; acknowledging the con- 
tribution made to education by private institutions; recommending 
the preparation of a national code of ethics for the teaching profes- 
sion; encouraging state legislation for the protection of teachers and 
emphasizing the necessity of a retirement system; urging co-operation 
of parents, teachers and leaders in religious, moral and educational 
work for character building of boys and girls; affirming the belief 
that the Constitution should be taught in the upper grades of the 
elementary school; urging national literacy tests for voting; urging 
ratification of the child labor amendment. 
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Book Reviews 


WIDER ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. By J. Howard Whitehouse and 
G. P. Gooch, with an Introduction by H. W. Nevinson. Cambridge, Eng- 
land, The University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company. 


It will richly repay any American student of education to buy and 
read this little book. It gives an intelligent and scholastic Englishman’s 
view of American government and institutions, especially its public 
schools and its colleges and universities. The compliments, intended or 
unintended, for America’s achievements in and through its school system, 
and the contrasts brought out between British and American standards 
and methods, are both humorous and gratifying. The authors were very 
observing during their investigations, and they are sufficiently cosmo- 
politan to admire and praise many things which they found wholly new 
and surprising. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons we acknowledge the following books of 
especial interest to teachers and classes: 

RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Harry L. Eells, Hugh C. Moeller 
and Carl C. Swain. Price $1.80. 

THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIMES, 1865-1924. By Paul L. 
Haworth. $2.50. 

THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK. An abridged school 
edition. $1.00. 

LA INDEPENDENCIA. Comedia en cuatro actos. Breton De Los 
Herreros. $1.00. 

LES PETITS. Comedie en trois actes. Eugene Labiche et Alfred 
Delacour. 88 cents. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER. By Theodore Clinton Foote. Williams & 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md. Price $2.00. 


This volume is a thoughtful presentation of “the threefold division 
of man” as body, soul and spirit. Each is studied intimately and pro- 
foundly. There is no one alive and in possession of his faculties who 
could fail to find much that would be enlightening and quickening to 
the mind and character in the perusal of these chapters. One need not 
accept everything that is presented; but it would be difficult to improve 
upon the author’s essential accuracy of thought and clearness of state- 
ment. Such books feed the mind and stimulate the spirit. We commend 
the volume alike to classes in psychology and to the ordinary thoughtful 
reader, 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER-WRITER’S MANUAL. By Charles Edgar 

Buck, B.B.A. George H. Doran, New York, publishers. Price $3.00 net. 


This book, with its heavy, coated paper, comprehensive contents which 
is made readily available by its admirable system of paragraphing and 
varying typography, will find wide acceptance both as an adoptable 
text in schools and colleges and in business offices. It is to be hoped 
that many will recognize the desirability of having this book or another 
of the same kind in the home, also. For the business problems of the 
home are growing steadily more and more complicated, and the house- 
wife needs the information here given, and children should be brought 
up to use proper forms and should be given instruction in business 
methods and ideals in the common affairs of daily living. This book 
will minister to all these needs. There are multitudes of model letters, 
and no one who goes to this volume for information and suggestion will 
be likely to be disappointed. 


THE UNSTABLE CHILD. By Florence Mateer, A.M., Ph.D. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


In view of the prominence of Mental Testing at the present time, 
and also because in many homes parents are struggling and distressed 
on account of abnormalities of various kinds and degrees in their chil- 
dren,—this book may well be said to have a mission. Not the least of 
its usefulness will be in the schoolroom, where teachers are so con- 
stantly perplexed by the present problems of abnormality. The subject 
of psychological tests is sanely presented. 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES. By French Authors. Edited by H. J. 
Chaytor, M.A. The University Press, Cambridge, England. The Mac- 
millan Company in the U. S. Will be welcomed by advanced classes in 
the French language and literature. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. A Study of 
Methods and Devices. By Hattie L. Hawley, Department of English, 
High School of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price 
$1.20. 

This is a downright helpful book for the teacher of English. It is 
understandable and inspiring. It is practical. It is the kind of book 
which any beginner would most gladly welcome; and the veteran would 
not find its counsel superfluous. Its essential sections are entitled: 
I, Some Preliminary Remarks; II, Devices to Cultivate Appreciation; 
III, Devices to Cultivate Power; IV, Devices to Teach Fundamental 
Facts. These are followed by a Summary, a Chapter on Some Helpful 
Books, and an Outline. 
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MY CLASS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A Teacher’s Diary. By 
Julian Bezard. Translated by Phyllis Robbins. Introduction by Rollo 
Walter Brown. Harvard University Press. Price $2.50. 


This suggestive and stimulating book will prove both fascinating and 
helpful to any teacher, especially, of course, to teachers of Composition. 
It will give American teachers a glimpse of the French teachers’ inspi- 
rational approach to the subject of English. Part I is entitled “Obser- 
vation of Real Life.” The “Introduction” to this part describes the first 
two meetings of the class. These are suggestive and will show the new 
teacher how to get started upon the right track. Throughout, the vol- 
ume gives new approaches to the most difficult, yet fascinating subject 
in the curriculum. It is a distinct addition to the list of really inspir- 
ing books for the teacher and the student of English. 


HOW THE WORLD GROWS SMALLER. By Daniel J. Beeby and 
Dorothea Beeby. Charles E. Merrill Company. 


An admirable approach to the study of Civics for classes in the 
middle elementary grades. The pupil is made to see human relations 
in his own environment and acquires a sense of his obligations and 
indebtedness to others who have provided him with streets, means of 
conveyance, bridges, steamships and railways of various kinds, mails, 
telephones and telegraphs, newspapers, etc. The lessons are taught 
through the experiences of an imaginary child, who becomes real and 
typical as his uses of these modern appliances and conditions are de 
scribed in this attractively illustrated volume. 


HOW WE TRAVEL. A Geographical Reader. By James F. Chamber- 
lain, Ed.B., S.B. The Macmillan Company. In “The Home and World 
Series.” Illustrated. And by the same Publishers, BIOLOGY AND HU- 
MAN WELFARE. By James E. Peabody, A.M., and Arthur E. Hunt, Ph.B. 
And, INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, by Lewis Cecil 
Gray, Ph.D. These are all characterized by thoroughness of scholarship, 
admirable arrangement of subject-matter, abundant illustrations. They 
are books that should be investigated carefully by schools and colleges 
that are taking up these subjects. 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE IMAGINATION. By Margaret McMil- 
lan. D. Appleton and Company. Price $2.00. A book that both parents 
and teachers should use. It will guide them to new thoughts and meth- 
ods and correct errors that so easily nullify desired results in the bring- 
ing up of children. 
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THE MASTERY OF LIFE. By Councillor. The Continental Book 
Company, New York. Cloth, $3.50; leather, $5.00. 


A book of 534 pages of excellent information and advice; full of quo- 
tations of the best wisdom of the world’s greatest philosophers, states- 
men, poets, story-tellers, prophets. A massive manual of manhood and 
mastery of self and therefore of circumstances. We wish every young 
person, of either sex, would read what this book says—with directness 
and perfect candor—upon the use of drugs and stimulants. And this 
is only one of hundreds of subjects that demand decision of every 
young man and woman, of every young boy and girl. 


MANPOWER IN INDUSTRY. By Edward S. Cowdrick. Henry Holt 
and Company. 


Readers of “Education” are not unfamiliar with the name of the 
author. Many of them will welcome this thoughtful book from his 
experience and pen. There has been a rapid growth of public apprecia- 
tion of the value of manpower and a great improvement in the condi- 
tions under which it is used by employers. Experience has taught em- 
ployers many lessons; and, on the other hand, employees have studied 
the matter and have grown more intelligent in regard to the rights of 
employers as well as for themselves. We may be sure that there is a 
gradual drawing together on both sides; and therefore an improvement 
of service and of wages and other material conditions. This volume is 
sanely written and will do much to promote mutual peace and satisfac- 
tion. It is a distinctly valuable addition to the “American Business 
Series,” the general Editor of which is Roswell C. McCrea, the Professor 
of Economics in Columbia University. 


ROGET’S TREASURY OF WORDS. Abridged from Rogets Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson, Litt.D., 
Ph.D., assisted by Katharine Aldrich Whiting, Ph.D. T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.00 net. 


We cannot commend too highly this “handy volume” edition of the 
great work of Roget. It is a condensation of the larger volume,—omit- 
ting obsolete and rarely used words and simplifying the grouping of 


living and common words that enter into everyday conversation and 





writing. The price is so low that no one has any longer an excuse for 
being unequipped with the means of language culture and accuracy. The 
grouping is admirable, making the book easy to use. And the price is 
marvelously low for these more than four hundred crowded pages that 
are yet so beautifully printed that it is easy to find just the information 
that is wanted. 
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STUDENT’S ACCOUNT BOOK. By Jessie Whitacre and Johanna 
Moen. Paper covers. M. Barrows & Company, Boston. 75 cents, net. 


A conveniently arranged account book, providing opportunity for 
school and college students to “keep tabs” on their expenditures and 
so to cultivate habits of thrift and thoughtfulness in the use of money. 
The forms are flexible and adapted especially to those who are away 
from home and engaged in scholastic pursuits. 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson. 
With Questions, Suggestions and Problems by Edwin Fairley. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Approaches the subject from the positive and constructive side, care- 
fully avoiding criticism or “preaching.” A well-planned and much-needed 
volume that the young people will read and from which they will get real 
help on many of their deepest problems. 


BE SQUARE. By William Byron Forbush. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is another wholesome book for young people. It deals particularly 
with business principles,—showing that business is predominantly honor- 
able and upright. It teaches uprightness in play, civic relations, per- 
sonal matters, in school and other common relations. 


STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK. Term Plan in English. Seventh Year, 
First Term. By Stella Stewart Center, A.M. Boni and Liveright. A 
brief but comprehensive manual. It includes an excellent Book List as 
one attractive feature. 


WHAT EDUCATION HAS THE MOST WORTH. By Charles Franklin 
Thwing, LL.D., Litt.D. The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


A study of educational values, conditions, methods, forces and results. 
Dr. Thwing always writes well. His long experience in the field of edu- 
cation and ethics guarantees the value of whatever he sees fit to publish. 


VICTOR HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. An Adaptation. By Ettie Lee. 
Illustrated. 


This is the first of a series of small volumes which are to cover some 
of the world’s literary masterpieces, re-told in simple English adapted 
to the comprehension and needs of boys and girls. The series will 
cultivate a love for reading good books instead of the floods of current 
trash that is devoid alike of real value or permanent interest. This 
first little book is a prophecy of good things to come. We wish the 
series abundant success. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. Collected Essays, 
Edited by I. L. Kandel. The Macmillan Company. 


A comprehensive and able review of the more recent modern period 
of educational development of education in the United States. Will be 
eagerly read by advanced students of education and by those who are 
in active service in the schools and colleges. 


TRAINING IN LITERARY APPRECIATION. By F. H. Pritchard. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. $2.00 net. 


This book will accomplish its mission,—which is “to cultivate the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear,” thus broadening the basis of enjoyment 
of good books of all kinds. Take it with you for vacation, or on a- 
business trip, dear reader. It will reward you liberally and redeem 
otherwise idle time. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS, By Sarah K. Bolton. T. Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00 net. 


Another fascinating Crowell book. It gives the personal side of our 
famous authors, with portraits of most of them,—excellent portraits 
that make the reader more intimately acquainted with those among us 
who have spoken great messages through our American literature. This 
book is a source book of high thinking and noble ideals. Keep it on the 
center table. 


THE NATURAL METHOD READERS. A _ Sixth Reader. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Covers a great variety of selections from the noted 
writers of prose and poetry. A welcome addition to the materials for 


which both teachers and pupils are continually calling. 


FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. An Experiment in Public 
Education. By Elizabeth A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks. The Macmillan 
Company. 


This book is one of the Experimental Education Series edited by 
M. V. O’Shea. It is a full and accurate account of an actual experiment 
which was carried on in New York in one of the largest elementary 
schools attended daily by 3,000 pupils. Many facts and principles weré 
found and verified in this experiment which are of great value to educa- 
tors. It is a volume which should be carefully studied by thoughtful 
parents and educational leaders. There are two Appendices, which treat 
respectively of “A Comparison of School and Army Tests,” and of “A 
Program of Physical Exercises Used in Cardiac Classes.” 
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FOLLOWING THE FRONTIER. Stories of the Westward Movement. 
By William L. India. The Macmillan Company. An interesting history 
reader for the intermediate grades. 


LIVING ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. By Ettie Lee and Jennie 
I. Page. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. Excellent for teaching 
foreigners our language and customs. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? Edited by Clayton H. Ernst. Introduction by 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. Price $1.50. A most helpful little volume presenting 
conditions and attractions in various callings. Boys and young men 
should study these pages before deciding upon their life-work. 


THREE PROBLEM CHILDREN. Narratives from the Case Records of 
a Child Guidance Clinic. Published as “No. 2” by the Joint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


THE CONQUEST OF WORRY. By Orison Swett Marden. $1.75. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


The late, lamented Dr. Marden wrote many books, but none, perhaps, 
so widely needed as this one. The publishers pay a feeling tribute to 
the author’s memory in a “Publishers’ Preface,” in which they state that 
more than two and a half million copies of his books have been pub- 
lished, in more than twenty different countries. There are few persons in 
the world, if any, who do not need the message of this latest book from 
his pen. We do not call it the last; for there is reason to believe that 
he left a MSS of one more, which will probably appear in print, later. 
His publishers close their prefatory note relating to his “passing” with 
these words: “He laid down his pen at the ripe age of seventy-five, busy, 
far-reaching and clear-visioned to the last.” 


THE EVERYDAY BIBLE. Edited by Charles M. Sheldon. 650 pages, 
pocket size. An interesting experiment, presenting the gist of the Bible 
without comment and without verse divisions. It can be read as a book 
of prose, chapter by chapter, as one would read a story-book. It is an 
interesting experiment and this will appeal to many, we believe, with 
added force and conviction. 


CAMPING OUT. Edited by L. H. Weir, Field Secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. In 636 pages this book 
gives everything that is known up to date about Camping. The price 
is $2.00. The publishers The Macmillan Company. 
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SHORT PLAYS OF VARIOUS TYPES. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Milton M. Smith, A.M. One of the Merrill’s English Texts. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By John T, 
Greenan, A.M., and Albert B. Meredith, L.H.D., LL.D. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 506 pages. Price $1.60 


A wonderfully comprehensive source book of information on all sorts 
of things that one must know in order to enter into real and effective 
citizenship in modern times. A course in high schools with this book 
as text would turn out its graduates with information that would enable 
them to take immediate hold of affairs and promote the best community 
measures. 


BOOK OF MODERN ESSAYS. Compiled and edited by John M. Avent, 
Principal of Curtis High School, New York, N. Y. Boni and Liveright. 
Price $1.24. 


An interesting collection intended for 11th and 12th grades (High 
School). The stories are fresh—from current magazines, etc.—and offer 
therefore a wide range of interesting material representing life as it is 
today and as interpreted by contemporary actors, rather than imaginary 
characters of yesterday. Watch out for other numbers in the series 
designated The Modern Library for High Schools. 


SHORT STORY WRITING. An Art or a Trade? By N. Bryllion 
Fagin. Thomas Seltzer, Inc., New York. 


This interesting little book cannot be adequately reviewed here. 
But we can say that it should be owned and read, and re-read, by every 
person of either sex who essays to write for the edification or amuse- 
ment of others. It is “chock full” of viewpoints that young writers 
should get, and of advice that is deftly implied rather than given. 


HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By C. E. Rushmer and C. J. Dence. The 
American Book Co. 


These authors are High School Principals at Binghamton and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., respectively. The volume meets the needs of a first course 
in Algebra, and it aims to make the pupil thoroughly familiar with the 
fundamental processes of Algebra. The construction and interpretation 
of graphs is emphasized. Much exercise in the way of reviewing is 
provided from sources within and outside of the book itself. There are 
frequent repetitions of important principles and drill exercises. High 
Schools contemplating a change of Algebra texts are advised to investi- 
gate this attractive and comprehensive volume. 





